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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, tf accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return, if unsuitable. 

Country LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evide.ace of acceptance. 


Man and the Universe 


VERY one of us who has lived much in the open, 
and particularly those who have spent much time 
alone under the heavens at night, must often have 
looked at the world as a globe swinging through 

space and have wondered, and wondered again, about its 
strange voyage and its ultimate destiny. Particularly does 
one think of such things when one is upon a voyage oneself. 
The feeling has never been better described than in that 
splendid passage at the beginning of Far from the Madding 
Crowd, when Farmer Oak is sitting within a ‘‘ small Noah’s 
Ark on a small Ararat,”’ his shepherd’s hut. “ ‘To persons 
standing alone on a hill during a clear midnight such as 
this,” says Thomas Hardy, “ the roll of the world eastward 
is almost a palpable movement. ‘The sensation may be 
caused by the panoramic glide of the stars past earthly 
objects, which is perceptible in a few minutes of stillness, 
or by the better outlook upon space that a hill affords, 
or by the wind or by the solitude ; but whatever be its 
origin the impression of riding along is vivid and abiding. 
The poetry of motion is a phrase rnuch in use, and to enjoy 
the epic form of that gratification it is necessary to stand 
on a hill at a small hour of the night, and having first 
expanded with a sense of difference from the mass of 
civilised mankind—-who are dreamwrapt and disregardful 
of all such proceedings at this time—long and quietly 
watch your stately progress through the stars. After such 
a nocturnal reconnoitre it is hard to get back to earth and 
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to believe that the consciousness of such majestic spe 
is derived from a tiny human frame.” 

A few days ago one of our most eminent mathemati 
told a learned audience at Cambridge all that the 
modern science has to tell of that “ stately progress th: 
the stars.” Our ship is indeed a small one. A few 
are known which are hardly bigger than the earth, hb 
majority are so large that hundreds of thousands of ¢ 
could be packed inside each and leave room to s 
Here and there we come upon a giant star large ei 
to contain millions of millions of earths, and the 
number of stars in the universe is probably som« 
like the total number of grains of sand on all the sea: 
of the world. And this vast multitude of stars t 
through a universe so spacious that it is an event of 
unimaginable rarity for one to come anywhere near an 
This is sufficiently humbling to the human race, 
seems even more so to be told that there can be bi 
end to the universe—a “ heat death ” in which the 
of the matter of the universe will be reduced to a tempe 
far too low to support any form of life. No wond 
we should ask, “ Is this all that life amounts to ? ” 

Within a comparatively short time our concepii 
ourselves and our world, of the solar system to wl 
belongs and of the universe through which the su 
his planets move, have entirely changed. ‘Those of u 
had a “scientific”? turn of mind long ago becam« 
to abandoning all the assumptions upon which was {fo 
the mechanically constructed universe in which we 
brought up. ‘That single continuous ether in whi 
matter moved, whose waves and ripples brought | 
sun’s light and heat and other less pleasing forms of « 
has long ago gone by the board. A quarter of a c 
has elapsed since the Master of ‘Trinity and his dis 
in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge began t 
about the astronomy of the atom and to suggest th 
smallest particles of matter might be, as it were, uni\ 
in themselves. Since then more shattering things 
happened. Light no longer travels for us in straight 
through rectilinear space. 

Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in night 

God said “‘ Let Newton be” and all was Light 
all light, that is, until (according to Mr. J. C. Squir 
Devil, saying ‘Ho! Let Einstein be!” restored the 
quo. It is certainly puzzling enough to most people 
told that, if they could only see far enough, they \ 
see the backs of their own heads ; but when it con 
being told by Sir James Jeans that all the processes « 
material universe—including ourselves—are of the 1 
of thought, and higher mathematical thought at that, 
of us will be content to abandon the universe of c 
and continua and four and seven dimensions for a 
homely world in which the fire is warm, the food sti 
a savour and one’s pipe does not always go out. 

All the same, we shall probably always be aski 
generation succeeds generation, about the nature of 1 
and of man’s mind. In what sense really do we « 
“Cogito, ergo sum,”’ said old Descartes. If I th 
must exist. But is it so? May we not be just p 
somebody else’s dream? Of your dream, perhaps 
as Bishop Berkeley thought and our most modern sci 
almost seem to suggest—of the great dream of God | 
may treat these questions fiivolously, like Father F 
young man whose tree, as a tree, simply ceases to be 
there’s no one about in the Quad. Or we may treat 
with a sense of the profound mysteries of existence : 
human life. But, however we look at things, we 
probably come back in the end to share the convict! 
Prospero’s, that we are such stuff as dreams are ma: 
and all our little life is rounded with a sleep. 
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Qur Frontispiece 


frontispiece this week is a photograph of the Di 
aufort, M.F.H., taken at a recent meet of the Badn 


Ov 


Hunt. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to phot 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LFF be granted, 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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NCE more we have passed an anniversary of 
the signing of the Armistice. ‘There were those 
who feared lest the form of our celebration 
should outlive its spirit, that it might become 

in ean empty observance. ‘There is no sign of such a 
sp ual defeat among us to-day. The reverence and 
et ion which the day calls forth has not diminished with 
th ears. This people does not forget its dead nor why 
the died. ‘There will come a time, no doubt, when all 
w!. now remember so clearly are themselves forgotten. 
Bu so long as memory lives the sacrifices of the War will 
not iave been in vain; the individual may pass away, 
bu' ‘he race endures. Let us be content to know that our 
sor:ow is noble and our pride is just. 


T (ERE was once an undergraduate at Oxford who spent 

more time brooding over the Chase, its dress and its 
etiquette than over his text books for Honour Moderations. 
“Do you know,” he said one evening to some kindred 
spirits, with a burst of confidence induced by two glasses 
of port and a rather hot fire, “* I was out with hounds last 
month, and as we were going on to find our second fox, 
I saw some marvellous rails. I simply couldn’t resist 
them, but as I landed in the next field I suddenly realised 
that I was the sort of man who jumps rails when hounds 
are not running. I practically sent myself home . . .” 
It is doubtful whether anyone has ever actually “‘ sent himself 
home ” under similar circumstances, but, if so, he was pro- 
bably educated under Mr. Barclay of the Puckeridge, whose 
history, country, horses and hounds are described and 
illustrated in this number of Country Lire. The Pucke- 
ridge field does not depend for its enjoyment upon jumping 
fences when hounds are not running. There is a very much 
more enduring form of pleasure to be obtained from hunting 
the ‘ox in a sporting plough country, the secret of which 
itis impossible to analyse. Grass countries do undoubtedly 
ent!rall one, but in many of the best grass countries fox 
hunting has at least a tinge of artificiality. The purest 
fox \unting is never depressing, although at times it may 
be isappointing. It is, in fact, not a stimulating drug, 
but something much more akin to a sou!-satisfying religion. 


\ 'YPICAL example of the lack of foresight that 
"~~ characterises the administration of this country is 
aff. led by the liberty at present enjoyed by long-distance 
mo \r coaches to use congested traffic centres in the heart 
of ie metropolis as their termini, and to add to the 
con estion of the streets on the way. It is, no doubt, 
a ¢ -at convenience to country dwellers to be brought to 
Wii na few yards of their business. But the streets 
are lready full of the City’s own traffic, which provides 
ame transport facilities for everybody. The obvious 
rer dy is to require the coach stations to be established 
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on a radius of so many miles from some central point, 
where they will be accessible by ’bus or tube yet cause 
no congestion. But can this now be done? By waiting 
till the nuisance has become established the Government 
has allowed time for vested interests to grow up, and for 
those concerned to form the belief that they have a right 
to do what they should never have been allowed to do in 
the first instance. 


SOME words have pre-eminently the power of stirring 
the imagination, and “ oasis’ is one of them. Most 
people are a little vague as to the real nature of an oasis, 
but they all have a mental picture of a grove of palms, 
a limpid spring and a caravan of camels. ‘To go searching 
for one is probably an arduous and uncomfortable occupa- 
tion, but to those who only read about it, it has an infinitely 
romantic sound, so that they feel almost envious of Major 
Bagrold, who has led a party through the Libyan Desert 
to look for the oasis of Zerzura. This is a “ lost” oasis. 
Arab tradition from time immemorial declares it to be 
there, but since “‘ there ”’ is a space of some 300,000 square 
miles, it is possible to overlook it. Major Bagnold went 
in search of it by the practical, if prosaic, method of the 
motor car, and failed to find it. Now Air Commodore 
Sampson has suggested hunting for it by air. If it really 
exists, this mysterious oasis of the Blacks, as the Arab 
legend declares it to be, can hardly defy detection for ever 
by such very modern means, but, as stay-at-homes, we 
confess to a preference for the more romantic camel. 


MOOR HUNGER. 


I am wild for the Upland Moor, and the curlews crying, 
For the shining noon that is still as a summer night, 
For the broken spears of rain, and the cloud-wrack flying 
And the whisper of water falling out of sight. 


For the Singing Names, and the dreams that follow after, 
For Wharfe and Swale and Scar where the road tums west. 
For the deeps and the burning lights and the Becks’ clear laughter 
And a distant, storm-lit Fell like a cloud at rest. 


The moors are gods, they neither blame nor pity. 

They know not Death, nor the burden of earthly ills, 

But their voices cry all day in the crowded city 

Till gloaming calls the light from the lonely hills. 
KATHLEEN CLOSE. 


T is to be hoped that Chicago has collectively a sense 
of humour. If so, it must have enjoyed the latest 
antic of Mr. Al Capone, who, as one great power to another, 
has sent emissaries to the Chief Justice of the Criminal 
Court to treat for a conditional peace. ‘There surely 
never was a more sweetly reasonable man. He is ready 
to withdraw from the ‘“‘ Labour Racket ’—in other words, 
the control of certain trade unions which he has acquired ; 
he is even ready to take himself out of Chicago. All he 
wants in exchange for these concessions is that the law 
should not interfere in a tiresome manner with his illicit 
beer business, which is supposed to produce a profit of 
£400,000 a week. He was even ready to attend a conference 
where the matter might be thrashed out in a friendly spirit. 
Will it be believed that the churlish Chief Justice refused 
the offer, which he even termed a piece of “ cool effrontery ”’ 
and said that there could be no compromise with lawless- 
ness. It is hard to be misunderstood. 


A PRETTY little controversy has. been taking place over 
J : , 

the alterations which the Borough Surveyor has been 
pleased to make along the Backs Road at Cambridge. During 
the past few weeks it has been submitted to a tidying-up 
process, which has involved the introduction of a stone 
curve and the laying down of a flagged pavement for 
pedestrians. Academic opinion is hotly divided on the 
merits of the changes. Against the regrets which are 
felt for the disappearance of the long grass fringes, and 
some consequent loss of natural untamed beauty, is to be 
set the advantage which many middle-aged dons appreciate 
of being able to return home after a college dinner without 
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getting their feet muddy or tripping over dead tree stumps. 
The Backs are justly the glory of Cambridge, and a walk 
along the Backs ‘Road is always delightful, whether in 
springtime, when the crocuses and daffodils are flaming 
beneath the trees, or in the height of summer when the 
elms are heavy with their full garment of June foliage. 
But while no one would deny that such beauty needs 
jealously guarding, a few changes now and then are bound 
to occur as old trees become unsafe and paths turn into 
morasses. The centre of the controversy is the exact 
degree of the changes. What are described by one corre- 
spondent as “ very slight alterations ” are stigmatised by 
another as ‘“‘ spectacular monstrosities.” But—who shall 
decide when doctors disagree ? 


1O more agreeable or appropriate setting could be 
found for the exhibition of the Oxford University 
Press than the Old Court House of St. Marylebone—now 
occupied by Messrs. Bumpus. The exhibition com- 
memorates the hundredth anniversary since the Press, 
established in 1585, moved to its present quarters from 
the Clarendon Building, finished from designs by Vanbrugh 
and Hawksmoor in 1713, before which it occupied the 
cellars and attic of the Sheldonian Theatre. ‘The earliest 
Oxford book exhibited is dated 1468 or 1478, and a con- 
tinuous series of books and plates, among which the draw- 
ings for the Oxford Almanac, begun in 1674, are the most 
obviously attractive, carry down the traditions of good 
printing to the present day. Apart from such individual 
rariora as the suppressed first edition of Alice in Wonder- 
land, the most interesting sections of the exhibition concern 
such great figures of the past as John Fell, and Baskett, 
printer of the “ Vinegar” Bible, whose organisation of 
the workshops two hundred years ago did much to per- 
petuate the corporate spirit that still animates printers and 
overseers alike. The result of Mr. Humphrey Milford’s 
and his predecessors’ genius for ‘ building ’’ books whose 
pages entice the eye to read them, is that it is extremely 
difficult to tear oneself away without an armful of books 
which, such is life, one will never have time to read. 


\V[AGNA CARTA needs supplementing for the defence 
~~ of a whole group of elementary rights, such as the 
right to think in quietness, to walk unassaulted by commer- 
cial speculations, and to breathe clean air, that even wicked 
King John did not dream of curtailing. England, Ugliness 
and Noise, by Ainslie Darby and C. C. Hamilton, is a tract 
for the times and all the more impressive because it puts 
forward with logic and restraint the views of two young men 
who, of no particular eminence, yet represent the rising 
generation of professional and working class Englishmen. 
They see their heritage being squandered before their 
eyes by autocratic Government departments, unbridled 
commercialism and mechanised “ progress.” A host of 
nuisances are destroying the only things that make life 
under industrial conditions worth while. Yet, as the authors 
say, the onus of proof of nuisance “ is entirely on the victim : 
he must be ready to spend time and money to preserve an 
elementary right. Therefore the problem of rural and 
urban amenities goes to the root of political theory.” Their 
reasonable proposal is the establishment of a Board of 
Amenities, a State department equal in power to other 
Whitehall authorities, the function of which should be to 
watch over the peace and quiet of the nation, and initiate 
legislation, if necessary, forestalling the perpetration of 
nuisances that at present are allowed to develop until they 
are irremediable. 


A GOOD deal of the machinery for preserving the liberty 

of the countryside is in existence, but what is lacking 
is energy, foresight and courage in the authorities who 
should set it in motion. Liberty, in this sphere as in that 
of general conduct, consists not in each doing as he likes, 
but in consenting not to do things harmful to the liberty 
of his fellows. The Town Planning Act, it is now generally 
felt, must be extended to the whole countryside now that 
mechanical invention opens every parish to the evils formerly 
restricted to towns. The Urban and Rural District Councils 
of Witney in Oxfordshire have recently combined to make a 
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plan for the district, including Eynsham and Burford 


which is a model of how the future of equally rural distri: 
could be assured even under the existing Act. The p! 
gives ample scope for residential development for a centi 
to come in the neighbourhood of existing villages, w1 
guaranteeing the preservation, to agricultural use only, 
all land liable to flood by the Thames and Windrush. 
the remainder of the “ agricultural zone ” a building dens 
of one house per ten acres is proposed, with liberty to own: 
of larger areas to group their allowance of houses togeth 
and with reasonable allowances to owners of smaller p 
perties. ‘Thus the danger of ribbon development is circu 
vented. ‘The plan is drawn up with the ideal of presery 
the existing amenities at the same time as affording 
reasonable facilities of development under the supervis 
of the local authority. 


E it ever so humble, there is nothing like a wor! 
record, and the Ancient Society of Painswick You 
have more than deserved the meagre I'ttle paragraph 
the newspapers that records their achievement. ‘T' 
held the record for the greatest number of changes 
twelve bells and then they lost it. Nothing dauni 
they set to work to recover it. ‘Three times they fail 
but on last Saturday they began at quarter past eight 
the morning and rang for eleven and a half hours. 
the end of that time they had rung 17,687 changes, 
record was theirs once more, and both musical and unmus 
Painswick must have rejoiced that it was all over. | 
of us are bell ringers, and so capable of a full and und 
standing sympathy, but we can all admire *.~ spirit t 
will not be beaten, and the endurance of this Ancient Soci 
was surely not far from heroic. If there is a disease cal 
““ campanologists’ arm,” we trust they have none of th 
got it. 
ON A STORMY NIGHT IN THE CITY. 
(Ad Foannem in partibus infidelium.) 
Only the wind, only the rain 
That rises sudden from the seas, 
And waves that beat for evermore 
Upon the inevitable shore— 
‘To-night I hear no sound but these. 


Only the rain, only the wind 

That cries in ruined cottages, 

And blows about the idle stones 
Where bracken-buried lie the bones 
Of Ulva men, dead centuries. 


Only the wind, only the rain— 
They find me in the city still, 
And wake sick longing : God—that we 
Again went tramping, to the knee 
In deep wet heather on the hill, 
And felt the fierce Atlantic breeze ! 
DAVID STEVENS. 


N a rapidly changing Mayfair Berkeley Square, alm 
alone among its neighbours, has, up to the prese: 
held out against the wreckful siege of commerce and. | 
business. But now its old Georgian atmosphere a: 
irreproachably aristocratic tradition are being threaten 
on all sides, and it cannot be long before only its plan 


pais ee QS 


will survive to whisper to one another stories of its pa: . 


Following the report that the large property on the e: 
side extending into Bruton Street has been sold by & 
Howard Fiank to the Canadian Pacific Railway for t! 
purpose of building a luxurious new hotel, comes the ne\ 
that another mansion in the square is up for sale, while on 
a short distance away Lord Howe is disposing of ti 
unrestricted freehold of Curzon House. 
concerted attack as this the remaining old houses will n 
be able to maintain a long resistance, overshadowed, as th: 


Against such . 


will be, by another towering hotel which is to arise on t!:° 


site of Lansdowne House. 


O fearful meditation! where, alack, 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? __,,! -) = 


Substitute the fashionable word ‘‘ progress ” for “ time,”- 
and it is but a poor consolation. 
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Famous Hunts and their 


“TER since the days when Mr. Childe of Kinlet began 
) shock the Quorn sportsmen by his passion for galloping 
ind jumping fences a well deserved glamour has attached 
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of this area have been hunted continuously for more than two 
hundred years, and certainly in the first half of the eighteenth 
century a member of the Calvert family hunted the southern 


o those charming Midland grass countries in which suc- end from his kennels at Cheshunt. But the Puckeridge 

cessive generations of thrusters have found their earthly country in its present form dates from 1799, in which year 
paradise. Since the Shires have thus long ago established prece- | Mr. Sampson Hanbury of Poles, near Ware, began a master- 
dence over their neighbours, it may be considered somewhat un- ship which lasted until 1832. He had kennels at Standon Hall, 
orthodox to begin a series of articles on fox-hunting countries by | Puckeridge, and his pack was known, first as “‘ the Hertfordshire 
selecting one which is not only far removed from Melton, but which Hunt,” then as “‘ the Standon Hounds,” and finally, about 1826, 
is unashamedly a plough country. The reason for choosing the as “‘ the Puckeridge Hounds.” He was followed in quick succes- 


Puckcridge is not that the hounds are the fastest in England, or 
the country the best scenting, but that the Puckeridge Hunt 
exemplifies as well or better than any other the value of fox 
hunting as a social influence. After all, the success of a day’s 
hunting is measured not by the number of foxes killed or of 
fences jumped, but by the pleasure which it has given to the field 
and to the residents in the neighbourhood. Judged by these 
standards, the Puckeridge is indeed a model of what a fox-hunting 
In view of the fact that its kennels are barely 
thirty-five miles from Charing Cross, it might excusably have lost 
its individuality and become reconciled to a host of irresponsible 
and inconsiderate strangers. But it would be impossible at the 


country should be. 


present moment to 
find a better con- 
ducted or a more 
friendly country, 
and those who 
appreciate the im- 
portance of the 
personal factor will 
not be surprised 
to hear that its 
history is notable 
for long and 
successful master- 


ships, of which, 


hap} ly, one 
shinir example 
extends to the 
presen: day, 


Rother more 

€ 73 4 
than half the Puck- 
eridge country lies 


in He: ordshire, a 
small rip in Cam 
brid: hire, and 
the 1 in Essex. 
It i bounded, 
rough , by a line 
cont ng Hert- 
ford, Stevenage, 
Bald Royston, 
Safir Walden, 
Hatfi Forest, 
Saw lgeworth 
and re. Parts 





MR. E. E. BARCLAY AND MAJOR M. E. BARCLAY AT BRENT PELHAM. 





sion by Lord Petre (1832-35) and Mr. John Dalyell (1835-38), 
but then came another long reign. A really great fox hunter 
in the person of Mr. Nicholas Parry of Albury, proceeded to 
hunt the country from that year until 1875, living at Little Hadham 
and having kennels at Albury. The next Master was Mr. R. 
Gosling of Hassobury, who had kennels at Manuden, close to 
Bishop’s Stortford. Manuden is a very long hack from the 
western side of the country, and it was the irregular hunting of 
this part which eventually led to the unfortunate “ Puckeridge 
dispute.” In 1885 separate kennels were built at Hay Lodge, 
Braughing, and Mr. Swindell hunted the western side from there, 
while Mr. Gosling still retained the Bishop’s Stortford country. 


Mr. Gosling re- 
tired in 1894, and 
the Puckeridge 
Hunt was then 
re-united under 
the genial influ- 
ence of the Hon. 
L. J. Bathurst, 
fresh from his ex- 
ploits with the 
Exmoor—a_ pack 
which he had 
taken five years 
previously while 
still an  under- 
graduate at Ox- 
ford. In 1896, 
however, he _ re- 
turned to Devon 
(to the Eggesford), 
and Mr. Edward 
Barclay, the pre- 
sent senior joint 


‘Master, was ap- 


pointed in his 
place. If anything 
was needed to 
restore the Pucke- 
ridge country to 
its former tradi- 
tions, it has been 
supplied by Mr. 
Barclay, whose 
most successful 
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THE MASTERS AND COMMITTEE AT THIS YEAR’S OPENING MEET. 


From left to right: Major M. E. Barclay, B. Wilkinson (first whipper-in), Mr. F. Stacey, Mr. F. B. Debenham (secretary), 
Mr. E. E. Barclay, E. Willis (second whipper-in). 
régime has now reached its thirty-fourth season. In 1901 the than a spoon-fed principality under anyone else? No exc e is 
pack was moved to new kennels built by Mr. Barclay close to his _ needed for this eulogy of the Squire of Brent Pelham, and « his 


house, Brent Pelham Hall, and in 
1910 his son, Major Maurice Barclay, 
became joint Master. Since then, 
however, not only has there been no 
change, but the country has made 
every effort to avoid anything of 
that nature. When, soon after the 
War, the present thick clouds began 
to gather over arable farming, Brent 
Pelham was naturally not unaffected, 
but the country was then able to 
show its appreciation of the fact that 
without the Barclays, the Puckeridge 
country would be worth nothing. 
Eight years ago a committee, with a 
system of guarantors, solved the 
financial problem, and so one may 
state, with pride, that the Puckeridge 
Hunt is still in charge of its eighth 
Master in the space of a hundred 
and thirty years. Could anything 
indicate better the permanency of 
fox hunting than this series of long 
masterships, of which the latest and 
best has passed imperceptibly into 
(as it were) a cabinet ministry in 
order to weather post-War taxation 
and the worst agricultural depres- 
sion ever known? And could any- 
thing be a finer tribute to the power 
of a single personality on five hun- 
dred square miles of England than 
that Mr. Barclay should have found 


the Puckeridge country only just 





son, who has played almost as im- 
portant a part. ‘These are, in‘eced, 
the words of moderation, but «here 
is also a vital lesson to be learnt ‘rom 
this passage of fox-hunting history. 
There are good Masters still be 
obtained, but the best are not always 
the wealthiest, nor the wealthies! the 
best. Let any country which is fortu- 
nate enough to secure a good Master 
combine at all costs to keep him, and 
let that Master exercise his talent in 
making the country self-supporting, 
so that his influence may find a 
permanent home. 

What is there in this plough 
country which inspires Masters to 
stay for thirty or forty seasons? In 
a word, there is fox hunting of the 
purest form. The Puckeridge country 
is not especially designed to make 
the heart beat faster which normally, 
encased in a double-breasted, swal- 
low-tailed coat, responds only t» “‘a 
quick thing on the grass.” ‘The 
hounds can and do run fast, but ‘hey 
usually choose to do so when the 
country is at its wettest and the ¢. ing 
at its worst. Nor can the cowntry 
be described as strongly fenced. On 
a Wednesday, in Essex, you may ‘ind 
MISS PAMELA BARCLAY AND MISS yourself obliged to jump quit: a 

BARBARA MILLS. many stout thorn fences as are vel- 


come, but elsewhere the count / Is 


cn te 


2 ey eer os 


+ 


. 





recovering from a little civil war, and should realise, thirty years just strongly ditched, with fences to taste. As a matter of act, 
later, that it would rather be a hard-working republic under him no one need despise a Puckeridge ditch as a sporting obs cle. 
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There are plenty 
of them which are 
quite capable of 
holding several 
horses in a row, 
and the facilities 
for getting into 
them are only 
equalled by the 
difficulties of get- 
ting out. The 
Puckeridge 
farruecrs are too in- 
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dustrious to let 

the weeds grow 

ac illy in the 

field, but the 

wet conduct a 

sor trench war- 

fare oy marshall- 

in eir forces in 

all litches, and 

ea n the sea- 

so en hounds 

rl st over a 

bl yuntry, the 

dit ; provide 

pl of incidents 

— ising or 

ot! se, accord- 

il you are 

th 1an who DICK SIMPSON, HUNTSMAN 
bu i the man 

wh ought his horse would jump it, or the man who was 
bu d by that silly oaf who never does give a sensible horse 
tin » look where he is going. Since wheat, formerly the 
stay product in this part of England, ceased to be a remunera- 
ti’ »p, a large area of arable land has been laid down to grass, 
an ere natural fences are weak, this necessarily means an 
in e in the use of wire. Even so, the Puckeridge country 
is little troubled by wire, and it is very seldom indeed that 
at s marred on that account. 

t it is for the fox hunting, rather than for the riding, 
ele.) t, that the country is so deservedly famous. It contains 
plac.s in which you can enjoy houndwork of every description. 
Bet n Buntingford and Saffron Walden are a number of large 
co’ , well foxed and adequately rided, in which you can hear 
such Hound music as will gladden even the most sombre features. 
Towards Royston there are large open fields, bleak and cold 
scenting, but displaying to the field the niceties of houndwork 
with quite exceptional clearness. Again, in Hertfordshire there 


is some wild country, crossed by very few roads, with conveniently 
sized coverts and good stout foxes ; and in Essex you may find 
hounds racing away over strongly fenced grass fields in a style 
which shows that they can readily take advantage of a good scenting 
day. But the grass is an ephemeral delicacy, and if I could arrange 
with a stout dog fox to provide a day showing the Puckeridge 


ad a 





BRE. R, SECOND HORSEMAN 


TRAE EROS * 
ae 
es 


TO MR. PARRY. 


Supp 1 to have been the original of Leech’s second horseman, 


ho shows a short cut home—over a locked gate! 


hounds, staff and 

ia hci country to the 
: best advantage, 
I think that I 
should elect to 
find him at St. 
John’s Wood (Wal- 
kern Hall, near 
Stevenage) and to 
run him by Wood- 
croft as if for 
Libury Hall. Then 
we should turn 
northwards by 
Great Munden 
Church (some 
fences here)), 
Cherry Green, 
Tannis Court and 
Buttermilk Hal} 
(no covert to stop 
hounds after 
Woodcroft), leav- 
ing Buntingford 
on the right, past 
Throcking Church 
and Broadfield 
Hall to Friars 
Wood, where, per- 
haps, we might 
check for a mo- 
1838-52, ON STRUGGLES. ment; on by San- 
don (some “‘ queer 

old places” to be negotiated hereabouts) to Therfield, as if for 
Royston Heath; after which, I think, to strain the imagination no 
farther, we might double back by Kelshall and catch him on one of 
those big open fields within sight of that ‘‘ unstoppable ”’ refuge, 
Gannock Bourne. He would be an exacting critic who was not 
satisfied with that as a test of houndwork and, incidentally, of 
horsemanship. Hounds did, in fact, cover the greater part of 
this line one day five seasons ago, but with two successive foxes. 
In a country where houndwork is the first consideration, 
one naturally expects to see a thoroughly efficient pack of hounds, 
but that does not necessarily mean that they will be good-looking. 
It is generally acknowledged, however, that no opinion carries 
more weight in hound-judging circles than that of the joint 
Masters of the Puckeridge, and so it is no surprise to find that 
their pack does combine good looks with work to an unusual 
degree. Careful attention to hound breeding has long been 
a characteristic of Puckeridge Masters. ‘There is a story to the 
effect that Nicholas Parry, who spent many months in planning 
his out-crosses, went to some remote country with Hedges, 
his huntsman, in order to see a particular hound at work. On 
their return to London a newspaper boy rushed up to them. 
““ Keep your newspapers to yourself,’ said Parry, as he waved 
him aside, ‘‘ Hedges and I are thinking about hound breeding.” 
According to tradition, the foundation of Parry’s pack was a 


” 





MR. NICHOLAS PARRY, MASTER 1838-75. 
Hedges, his huntsman, 1859-75, in the background. 
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BARGAIN, 


1924. 


draft from Mr. Drake’s (the Bicester), and the ‘‘ D”’ branded 
on the side of the light-coloured hound in the print of Dick 


Simpson would appear to confirm this idea. 


But Parry’s kennel 


books fail to show any preponderance of blood from Mr. Drake’s 


pack—the most noticeable feature is the constant crosses of 
Belvoir and Brocklesby blood. 


Mr. Gosling, who eventually 
sold his hounds by auction 
when he retired in 1894. 
However, a certain number of 
his hounds were bought for 
Mr. Bathurst’s pack, and so 
the direct line has not been 
broken. Mr. Barclay agreed 
with Mr. Parry’s principles and 
bred almost entirely from 
Belvoir and Brocklesby strains 
until about the end of the War, 
since when the out-crosses have 
been more intricate. Without 
any question the “ father”’ of 
the present pack is Weather- 
gauge, by Cambridgeshire Sul- 


tan (1918) — Wisdom (1919). 
This wonderful old hound, 
though now in his eighth 


season, still leads the pack on 
a bad scenting day, and the 
kennel contains no fewer than 
seventeen and a half couples of 
his stock—there is little need to 
add that he has been most suc- 
cessful in transmitting to them 
his good looks and his excep- 
tional working capabilities. Of 


those others whose photographs are here reproduced (all Puck- 


Parry’s pack passed direct to 


WILFRED, 


1925. 


Wizard (1928) has made a great name for himself through ‘s 


successes at Peterborough Show 


From these few photogra 1s 


one can see the lines on which the Puckeridge hounds hb 
been bred. Necks and shoulders are the points upon which 


kennel particularly prides itself, 


but one may look all thre th 


the pack without finding a hound which is flat-sided or wi. -h 





WEATHERGAUGE 


eridge bred, though originally from Belvoir strains), Bargain 
(1924) Major Barclay considers the very best working bitch 
that he has ever seen ; Wilfred (1925) and Messmate (1926) are 
two very good-looking hounds already well represented by their 


descendants 


at Brent Pelham and 


in other kennels ; while 


1922. 


cub hunting with the Puckeridge. 


has bad legs and feet. Accc - 
ing to the strict meaning of ie 
phrase, these are “‘ Peterboroi.-h 
hounds,” but they catch foes 
for five, six or seven seasons 
and their feet show no signs of 
wear. ‘The supposed ill-efic cts 
of Peterborough Show have 
been loudly proclaimed, but 
here, at any rate, is a beauti‘ul 
and at the same time a highly 
efficient pack, in which its 
standards are well exemplificd, 
but in no case exaggerated. 
Major Barclay himself 
hunts the dog hounds on 
Mondays and Fridays, and the 
bitches are hunted on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays by Bob 
Gardiner, who has been in 
Mr. Barclay’s service ever since 
he took the hounds, and has 
been his huntsman since 1011. 
If anyone wishes to see the 
effects of thirty years of ski!ful 
organisation upon a pack of 
hounds and a fox-hunting coun- 
try, and the application of many 
years of experience, let him go 
A day in the regular season will 


illustrate the same points, but cub hunting concentrates all ‘he 


essentials in one spot. 


fail to ‘‘ go like clockwork.”’ 


Puckeridge cub-hunting mornings selc om 
Personally, I have never loo<ed 


forward to a day’s hunting so much as I did to the first morni: 2’s 
cub hunting with the Puckeridge this season—it happenec to 





W. A. Rouch. 


WIZARD, 


1928. 


MESSMATE, 


1926. 
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coincide with the week of the heat wave in London. I knew 
exactly what we should do; everything went according to plan, 
and yet the morning exceeded all my expectations. It is no 
mean compliment to say that cub hunting, when conducted 
by Major Barclay or by Bob Gardiner, really does look ridiculously 
easy. One day last September, after several hours of hard work 
in a big covert, we drew a small plantation and there found a 
single cub. There were just enough of us to hold him up, and as 
soon as he was found, Bob sat motionless on his horse, forty yards 
from the covert, at the end of a blind ditch. For the next thirteen 
minutes, until the end came, he took no further part except 
to add his own musical cheer to the cry of the pack. On one 
occasion, indeed, the cub darted over into that particular ditch. 
Now, if I had been hunting that cub with the Funkshire (the 
mythical pack of which I shall one day be Master), I should have 
ga loped wildly and noisily at him with some vague idea of turning 
hin towards the pack. Bob, on the contrary, never moved— 
he was in the best possible position to guard the end of the ditch, 
as the cub very soon realised. However, he did just double 
hi. horn, and as the pack crossed from the covert to the ditch, 
th cub very wisely decided to retrace his steps and—hounds of 
ti ur own accord got a view! I suppose that I may hope one 
d to attain to years of discretion. 
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Turning from hounds to horses, it is natural to enquire 
what one must ride in order to see the Puckeridge hounds when 
they run hard. It has already been stated that one can cross a 
great deal of the country without jumping fences, but ditch jump- 
ing is an absolute necessity, and there are plenty of fences which 
it is convenient to jump. A bold horse, not too big, which is 
stout enough to gallop on through heavy going is what one needs, 
and some of the Hunt horses will show any visitor the type that 
fulfils these essentials. Silver Grill and Bob Gardiner together 
form a powerful combination, and may be seen attacking all 
sorts of hairy obstacles on a winter’s evening when other people 
and horses are thinking about home. Of the others, Melody, 
Peppermint and Ginger are particularly worthy representatives 
of a stable which has been assembled with a view not to looks, 
but to performances. I say “‘ assembled ”’ because it is typical 
of the Puckeridge country that several of the Hunt horses should 
have been given or even lent to the Hunt by supporters—a triumph 
of generosity and common sense. Actually the horses are bought 
(when necessary) by the Hunt Committee, which consists of Mr. 
Barclay, Major Barclay, Mr. F. B. Debenham (the secretary) 
and Mr. Frank Stacey, and despite the fact that Hertfordshire 
is not really a great horse-breeding county, they succeed remark- 
ably well in buying horses directly from local farmers. M. F. 





AT THE THEATRE 


TWO REVIVALS 


“HE cinema has many things to answer for, one of the 
worst being the exaggerated view it takes of its attrac- 
tions. ‘Those who are favoured with the “ advance 
literature ’’ of this or that film are accustomed to hear 
that it is the most heart-searching, mind- torturing, 
n. ve and spirit racking entertainment yet put together in the 


4 


t) <y trillions of miles which, according to Sir James Jeans 
6. ome other scientist, constitute the limit of space observed 
t. jate. The film-critics who are told this about every film 
th » have to criticise are in a position to discount what, after 
ail, is pure silliness ; not so the general public, which not only 
ex octs and looks forward to seeing these trumpetings outside 
tl] picture-palaces but refuses to visit any film which lacks 
them. I should have no objection to the cinema cutting its 


own throat in this fashion if it were not for the repercussion 
on the theatre. Unfortunately the mania for excitement, 
for the ath degree of horror and hilarity, has affected the sister 
art. People to-day will only go to the theatre if they are per- 
suaded that their senses are going to be horrified or titillated 
as never before. The last three words, which I have italicised, 
are the key to a situation which must perturb anybody seriously 
concerned for the future of theatrical art. No art can be made 
up entirely of sensational successes, just as no human being 
can live permanently in a state of excitement. ‘The normal 
body of art must possess and be made up of elements other 
than the sensational, and the drama is no exception. The 
drama, if it is to exist as an art at all, must have a great number 
of quiet, reflective plays, just as music must have its quiet 
pieces and painting its quiet pictures. Nobody wants the 
whole body of music to be nothing but Isolde screaming at the 
point of death and Salome shrieking in hysteria. The art 
of painting would come to an end if every picture yelled at you 
that it was the sensation of the year. The theatre is falling 
into the degradation of the cinema in which every picture is 
announced as the Most Horripilating ‘Tornado of Frenzied 
Passion which ever emanated from the Hollywood brain, since it 
is inconceivable to that brain that anybody should want to go 
to 2 film which was not the most Corrosively Soul-Searing 
ever devised. The theatre-public has been unconsciously 
betrayed into a similar state of mind. ‘To take a concrete 
instance, it would not go to “ Badger’s Green ” because that 
quiet, pretty little play was not a “ Journey’s End.” It is 
inconceivable that the delicious, quiet plays of, for example, 
Huiert Henry Davies—such a play as “ Cousin Kate ”— 
cou’ | obtain a hearing to-day, whereas such plays could still 
obts'n a hearing if the public would consent to demand from 
the .rt of the theatre the same sober, sane delight which it 
stil’ accepts from the other arts. 

Che above reflections are suggested by the fact that the 
ne\y management at the Duchess Theatre has chosen to re-open 
this oretty little playhouse with one of the quietest pieces ever 
dev: ed for the entertainment of man. This theatre has been 
why unlucky. It opened with a War play by Mr. Hubert 
x11 th which certainly did not deserve to fail as badly as it 
did. But ‘Tunnel Trench” was not a “ Journey’s End,” 
anc" it be true that the public insists upen every play possessing 
the :th degree of attractiveness, it is obviously not going to 


visit plays whose attractiveness is represented by m—1. ‘The 
next War play, if it is to succeed, must be represented by 
n-+ 1, always provided that algebra possesses this convenient 
symbol. If algebra doesn’t, it is not the accommodating science 
I have always taken it for. After “ Tunnel Trench ” I remember 
vaguely a rummy play about spiritualism, a spectacularly 
abysmal revue, and the revival of a piece in which Mr. Neilson- 
Terry pretended to be a naughty Japanese. But no actor 
who has achieved a reputation for being a nice Englishman 
in a light dust-coat and mufHer can expect his public to relish 
the spectacle of its favourite committing hari-kari however 
gracelessly and bloodlessly he may do it. So that was that, 
and some more things were, so to speak, those. Theatrically 
speaking, the little Duchess Theatre ceased to be ‘‘ on the map.” 
In other words, managements were shy of putting on plays there. 
In this connection I remember a dramatic author who sold a 
play to a management on condition that it should not be law- 
ful for the management to engage as leading lady Miss Bébé 
Sheepish. That this lady had contracts which would keep 
her ogling bushmen in Australia for ten years was no matter. 
The bush might catch fire, and the author was not taking any 
risks. When a theatre falls under this sort of hoodoo there 
are only two things for it ; first, it must change hands, not because 
there is anything the matter with the management, but merely 
because it has no luck in connection with this particular building. 
The same management taking over any other theatre except 
the unlucky one is as likely as not to make an immediate success. 
But having changed hands, the theatre must, at all costs, put 
on for its first piece something which people want to see, and 
want pretty violently. Of all things, then, a revival is the 
most dangerous. Of all English comedies the one I personally 
want most to see revived is ‘‘ The Man from Blankley” with 
Mr. Ronald Squire in Hawtrey’s old part. But I still confess that, 
were I in an advisory capacity to any theatre with a history of 
failure behind it, I should hesitate very long indeed before re- 
viving it. I should hesitate still more before putting on a revival 
of a French play which has been dead nearly a century, and 
about which, in this country, there is no longer even curiosity. 
There is nothing to be done nowadays with Augier and Sandeau’s 
““Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirer,’ which now appears as 
“An Object of Virtue.” The cast is distinguished. Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson and Messrs. C. V. France, Horace 
Hodges, Brian Aherne and George Curzon are names to conjure 
with, but it would require more than a conjurer’s skill to produce 
the rabbit of new interest out of this century-old top-hat. 
“Masks and Faces,” the old comedy by Tom Taylor 
and Charles Reade, is a horse of an entirely different colour. 
This play is a part of our theatrical inheritance ; our fore- 
fathers enjoyed it, and it still tells a tale to move unsophisticated 
hearts. Mr. Morley, who manages the admirable little Every- 
man Theatre at Hampsiead, is not under the necessity and 
handicap of having to produce a phenomenal success. If his 
piece runs for three weeks or a month to moderate houses, he 
will be satisfied ; the same result at the Duchess Theatre would 
spell something uncommonly like disaster. ‘There is this curious 
point about the old play, that it illustrates quite perfectly the 
English passion for the presentation or suggestion on the stage 
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of something we do not quite believe in, and the passion we 
English fly into when that in which we have pretended to 
believe is put forward seriously. Peg Woffingtoa weeps 
and deplores that actresses should be beyond the pale, giving 
the same reasons for ultimate melancholy despite joyous appear- 
ance which Marguerite Gautier was alleging across the Channel 
for the ladies of her profession. At these wholesale aspersions 
the British playgoer wept uninterruptedly for some thirty years. 
Yet when Clement Scott said much the same thing in cold 
and serious print every playgoer in England dried his eyes 
and demanded that that high authority should be hurled from 
its seat. The paper which published Scott, and at greater 
length even than that in which Mr. Ervine rejoices, had no 
option but to bow to the storm. As Peg in the present revival 
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Miss Olive Sloane exhibits a natural gaiety and sensitivenes: 
though she does not quite know what to do with the sentiment «| 
and sociological side of the character. Miss Gabrielle Casarte'’) 
makes a charming appeal in the character of Mabel Vane play: 
in the Bancroft revival of 1875 by Ellen Terry. I shall perm’ 
myself to say of Mr. Lawrence Hanray’s performance of Trip! 
that the part can never have been played better. The rest 

the acting is magnificently Dickensian, and to avoid iavidiousn¢ 
I shail only single out Messieurs Crummles (Colley Cibbe 
Lenville and Folair, and Mesdames Snevellicci, Petowk. -, 
Belvawney and Bravassa. By the way, it is in my mind t! ¢ 
the actress who, in America, played Mabel Vane was the origi: | 
of Dickens’s Infant Phenomenon. Perhaps Mr. Morley « | 
expand or contradict this ? GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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S IR R. F. SCOTT, the master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
-) has for some years now been the doyen of the heads of 
houses in the University. Probably few Cambridge men realise 
what a varied career he has had, for after taking his degree at 
St. John’s, and being given a fellowship, he was for a short time 
an assistant master of Christ’s Hospital and was afterwards called 
to the Bar. But in 1883 he was appointed Senior Bursar of his 
college, a position which he held for twenty-five years, until his 
election to the mastership. In 1922 he was made a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, but it is as a distinguished mathematician that he 
is best known. In addition to his other interests, he is a keen 
antiquarian, and when Senior Bursar he discovered among the 
college papers some interesting letters from Wren and Hawksmoor 
relative to the building of the old bridge across the Backs, which 
confirmed the tradition that Wren had a hand in its design. An 
account of these discoveries is given in the description of the 
Old Bridge of St. John’s, which appears in an article on another 
page. 
pYERY fox-hunting man must have felt the deepest regret 
~ at the news of Colonel Abel Henry Smith’s death while 
out with the Hertfordshire on Monday. He had been a prominent 
member of the Hunt for years and, though sixty-eight years of 
age, still regularly rode to hounds. Colonel Abel Smith came of a 
well known Hertfordshire family, which for several generations had 
sent members to Parliament, and he himself represented the East 
Hertford division from 1892 to 1910. His delightful country house, 
Woodhall Park—an Adamesque building, though actually designed 
by Leverton—was illustrated in Country LIFE in January, 1925. 
Set in the gently undulating Hertfordshire landscape, the park is 
an excellent example of the eighteenth century landscape school. 
Both Colonel and Mrs. Abel Smith were greatly interested in 
gardening, and some time before the War laid out a charming 
‘‘ garden of pleasure’ at Woodhall, with trim walks and yew 
hedges, in contrast to the picturesque informality which up till 
then prevailed. 


“THE Puckeridge, to which we devote an article this week, held 

their opening meeting a fortnight ago. Few people who have 
not hunted in this country realise how close is the bond between 
the Puckeridge Hunt and those who farm the land over which it 
passes. Each of the four members of the committee farms on a 
large scale, and looks at the Chase from a farmer’s point of view— 
incidentally, four more experienced fox hunters never sat at 
the same table. It would be invidious to mention names, but one 
could double the number of members without appreciably lowering 
the standard ; and apart from that, there are plenty of other farmers 
who are keen and active supporters of the Puckeridge Hounds. 


A LL this, of course, is achieved by tact and courtesy. It would 
obviously be impossible for the Squire and Major Barclay to 
know by sight every farmer and farm labourer in their country, 
but certainly if either of them saw a man working in a field, they 
would have a very shrewd idea by whom he was employed and 
would know the most appropriate remark to make to him. 
Bob Gardiner is almost as clever, and has such a cheery smile 
that his lapses of memory, if any, are not apparent, while Mr. 
Debenham, most painstaking of secretaries, seems to know every 
place and every person that could possibly influence the destiny 
of a Puckeridge fox. 
\ R. JOHN HEYGATE’S book about Eton, Decent Fellows, 
. has already made some little stir and is almost sure to make 
more, since there seems to be always a market for books about 
that school, more especially if they abuse it. He should, at any 
rate, be familiar with his subject, for he is son of Mr. A. C. G. 
Heygate, who was a master there for many years, and so must 
have spent practically all his youth there. Eton has always been 
something of a cockshy for novelists, but we do not recollect 
one now for some time—not, in fact, since The Oppidan, by Mr. 
Shaen Leslie, a book clever in some ways, but making, as many 
people thought, a too obvious and unjust attack upon a particular 
master. 
“THERE have been some books about Eton which did not 
attack it. Mr. Eric Parker, now the editor of the Field, 
gave, in Playing Fields, an astonishingly good—in details, almost 
photographically good—picture of College which is, in its customs 
and traditions, something a little apart from all the rest of the 
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school. Mr. Howard Sturgess’s Tim was, perhaps, open to ie 
reproach of sentimentality in places, but had things in it ¢ it 
might be called beautiful. When all is said and done, howe 
the truest and pleasantest picture of Eton, if conceived in a | ss 
ambitious vein, is still to be found in Mr. Nugent Bankes’s ° ‘0 
books, About Some Fellows and A Day of My Life at Eton. {t 
has one great quality of a school book in that it stands well ie 
test of time. 


“¥“HE sad death of Lady Meriel Lyttelton at the age of nine: +n 

takes one back at once to the time, two years ago, w! n 
being still a girl, she took over, during Lord Cobham’s illn. ss 
the mastership of the Albrighton Woodland Hunt. It was « ily 
two years after the disastrous fire at Hagley, which was, in ‘ts 
time, one of the most interesting of 18th century country hou <s. 
The outbreak occurred on an upper floor after the snow nd 
frost of a Christmas week, and the work of the local fire briga:jes 
was rendered so difficult that the fate of much of the house and 
many of its treasures was a foregone conclusion. The family, 
the guests and the neighbours, however, worked wonders nd 
saved the Soho tapestries and the pictures. But all the heavier 
furniture, in beautiful specimens of which Hagley was particularly 
rich, and the bulk of the library were consumed. 


BY the time that this issue is in print probably the whole of 

the £1,000 will have been raised which is still required for 
the restoration of Farnham Castle and its retention for diocesan 
purposes. When Mrs. Rupert Anderson of Waverley Abbey 
challenged the decision of the Guildford Diocesan Conference 
some months ago she made herself responsible for raising the 
large sum of £17,500, and this she has succeeded in doing within 
a remarkably short time. After the scheme has been carried 
through, as it now seems almost certain it will be, the new Bishop 
of Guildford will succeed to a part, at least, of the glories of the 
old palace of the Bishops of Winchester. 


M R. CHARLES MACDONALD, the Agricultural Ceorre- 
= spondent of the Times, who died on Monday, will be 
sadly missed not only at Printing House Square, but by his pro- 
fession as a whole. He was the fourth son of a farmer, anc all 
his elder brothers found their way into agricultural journali:m. 
He himself became Agricultural Correspondent of the Mor» ‘ng 
Post as long ago as 1895, and succeeded Dr. Fream at the 7. ves 
in 1906. His knowledge of the farmer’s business was wide 
and thorough, and he was regarded for many years as one of ‘he 
principal living authorities on his subject. ‘Towards the «nd 
of his life he carried out a cherished ambition when he retur :ed 
to live once more on a farm as Lord Rosebery’s tenan* at 
Cheddington. 


MAJOR GEORGE CORNWALLIS WEST’S new vol me 
2 of reminiscences contains many good stories of fish 1g, 
shooting and deer stalking both in this country and abr ad. 
He has stalked a great deal in two of the best forests of Scotla d: 
Strathconon in Ross-shire, which belongs to Captain Chris ‘an 
Combe, and Lochmore in Sutherlandshire, belonging to he 
Duke of Westminster. Strathconon is noted for its fine h ds 
and Lochmore for the high average weight of the deer ki :d. 
One of the best beats in the Strathconon forest is Scuir Vu: in, 
a three thousand foot mountain with one of the most magnifi: »nt 
views in Scotland. On a clear day it is possible to see Dunr. >in 
and the whole of Dornoch Firth, while, to the south, most ot he 
great Grampian peaks can be distinguished. 


( NE remark of Major Cornwallis-West may cause a cet 1in 

amount of controversy. He tells us, in recounting 1s 
fishing adventures, that he believes the Longstock Club, on he 
Test just above Stockbridge, to be the oldest trout-fishing « ub 
in the British Isles. This statement may be contested, but he 
Club was certainly founded by a Yorkshire parson well ov: : a 
century ago, and he and two or three cronies used to drive all 
the way from the north country for what they called ‘‘ The fy 
period,” the fly being the mayfly. The records of the C.ub 
used to be kept in the little club house, and included not only 
the fishing, but the drinking, records of members. The quam‘ity 
of claret and port consumed by the old gentlemen would scem 
prodigious to-day. During their three weeks’ visit twenty tires 
as many bottles were emptied as there were fish caught ! 
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LORD SANKEY 


By Lorp 


HE poet says some men “ have greatness thrust upon 

them.” Lord Sankey is in that category. In the 

history of Lord Chancellors his career is unique. 

Born in 1866 in Gloucestershire—he is Baron Sankey 

of Moreton in that county—he was called to the Bar 
in 1892. For some years he practised locally in South Wales. 
Later he migrated to London where he speedily secured a 
rer-unerative business in commercial cases. In 1909 he was 
mzte a K.C. and in 1914 was appointed a Judge of the King’s 
Be ch Division. This promotion was entirely due to legal 
me it. So far as I know, he had never concerned himself in 
po. ical affairs. Apart from the law, his interests had been 
in he Church and education. 
T! n in 1919 came the first 
ch. oter in the fairy story. He 
w: appointed Chairman of a 
C mission on the Coal In- 
du vy, being selected because 
he <new about coal and was 
re vnised as a fair - minded, 


ki iy judge. 

Che Commission’s Report 
w: -omewhat startling, favour- 
in. as it did, a nationalisation 
po y. Whether Mr. Justice 


Sa ey had held these views 
be -e hearing the evidence, or 
wi her they developed as a 
res ¢ of the hearing, does not 
ap) ar, nor is it material. 
H: ng shot his economic bolt, 
wi. . characteristic modesty Mr. 
Jus ce Sankey retired to the 
fast iesses of the Law Courts, 
wh re for the next ten years he 
dev ted himself to his judicial 
duties with such skiil and assi- 
du)y as to gain universal praise 
and much distinction. In 1928 
he became a Lord Justice of 
Appeal. Now comes the second 
chapter in the fairy story. Bereft 
of Lord Haldane, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was faced with the 
necessity of finding another 
great lawyer sympathetically 
disposed to Labour. Naturally 
he turned to the author of the 
Coal Industry Report, and in- 
vited him to become Lord 
Chancellor in the second Labour 
Government. Lord Justice 
Sankey accepted the invitation, 
With, it is said, some little 
hesitation, due to his retiring 
disposition and to the necessity 
for commencing a _ quasi- 
political career at the age of 
sixty- three. But, as Lord 
Hewart wittily said when pro- 
posing his health at the Garrick 
Club, he was only threatened 
by one danger: ‘“‘ He had no 
enemies. He was in that peril 
of which, on high authority, we are warned to beware when all 
men speak well of us.” 

No public official performs more varied functions than the 
Lori Chancellor. He acts as Speaker in the House of Lords. 
He‘ one of the chief orators for the Government in that august 
asse: bly. He is head of the judicature and responsible for 
app: nting the judges. When he can find time he presides 
over the chief Court of Appeal, which sits in the House of 
Lor. s. He exercises an enormous amount of ecclesiastical 
patr nage. He is a Member of the Cabinet and, with the 
Attc 1ey-General and Solicitor-General, responsible for guiding 
the sovernment on legal questions. ‘To all these diverse 
duti Lord Sankey is devoting his mind and energies with 
char teristic zeal. His speech on the Coal Mines Bill was a tour 
de fo -e. The MS.., consisting of fourteen type-written pages, was 
hanc d to the reporters beforehand. The Lord Chancellor 
deli -ed the speech without a note and with the variation of 
only one word. Putting the question in the House of Lords 
on iuses, amendments and sub-amendments is a difficult 
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RIDDELL. 
task. In the course of the last forty-five years I have seen ten 
Lord Chancellors perform it. I often wonder whether a Lord 
Chancellor has a dress rehearsa!. I have never ventured to 
ask. Some put the question as to the manner born. Others 
take time to become expert. When he began Lord Sankey was 
a little halting. Perhaps this is accounted for by the fact that 
he is a bachelor, the only bachelor Lord Chancellor on record, 
so far as I remember! It is strange that we have a bachelor 
Prince of Wales, a bachelor Lord Chancellor, a bachelor Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and a bachelor Bishop of London. 

In one respect the delivery of judgments is the most import- 
ant part of a Lord Chancellor’s duties. Few Ministers of the 
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Crown have an opportunity of leaving their imprint on the 
pages of history. They work hard, they transact a large 
amount of important business, but generally they and their 
work are soon forgotten. 
Each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 
And we forget because we: must 
And not because we will. 

It is not so, however, with Lord Chancellors. Important 
judgments become part and parcel of the laws of the realm. 

As a lawyer Lord Sankey is what the legal profession call 
“sound.” Being interpreted, this means that he possesses a 
legal mind, that he comes io right decisions and that he supports 
them with convincing arguments. Therefore there is every 
reason for believing that his name will be perpetuated with 
distinction in the Law Reports. 

Lord Sankey has a genius for friendship. ‘Time, success 
and high position have never withered his appreciation of old 
friends and acquaintances. 
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THE 


Universities of Oxford & Cambridge 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE—IV. 


An account is given of the building of the old bridge and of Wren’s share in its design. 
The fourth court, by Rickman and Hutchinson, was built between 1826 and 1831. 


N the second of this series of articles the history of the 
college buildings was taken down to the completion of the 
third court. The extremely picturesque arrangement 
of its riverside front can be seen in the illustrations we 
publish this week. Since the course of the river does not 

run parallel with the west range of the Elizabethan buildings, 
it was not possible to have the third court entirely symmetrical, 
but an attempt to get over the difficulty was made by building 
the river range in such a way that its southern portion projected 
considerably into the water (Fig. 5). ‘The west end of the south 
range of the court was then recessed, forming the charming angle 
one sees from the bridge. Each of the end elevations of these 
buildings is crowned by a shaped gable, very Dutch in feeling, 
which is given stone copings and squat pinnacles, and each 
contains a round-eyed window. At right angles to the south range 
the river front is continued by a short projecting wing of lower 
elevation, whose end wall is also furnished with a Dutch gable 
complete with pinnacles. Fig. 3 shows how gaily the different 
elements of the group compose, gable answering gable and being 
echoed in the line of rippling battlements which maintain the 
dancing rhythm. The westward-facing gable, as being the 
centre of the three, is rightly treated as the most important, 
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1—THE OLD BRIDGE, FOR WHICH WREN 
Begun in 1696-98 and completed between 1709 and 1712. 


and is dignified with the college escutcheon and the date, 1( 
cut out boldly in stone. 

The junction of the west range with the library can e 
seen in Fig. 6. ‘To avoid blocking the library windows. a 
gap was left between the two buildings, which, on the s le 
facing the court, is bridged by a stone arch carrying the bat: e- 
ments across to the library wall. ‘The curious mixture of Got. ic 
and Renaissance forms is most conspicuous in this river fa¢e ie, 
which it is interesting to compare with that of Bishop Wre..’s 
chapel at Peterhouse, the only other Cambridge example ot 
Jacobean Gothic. Both exhibit a strange medley of incompat' ‘le 
motifs, which is not without a picturesque charm of its on. 
The tall bay-window rising out of the water, and the elabor :te 
panoply of pinnacles, cresting and escutcheons give, somehow, 
the suggestion of the high poop of a stately galleon. One «ll 
but expects to see a casement open and a head wearing a 
cocked hat to appear with a telescope raised to the eye. 

Having pushed to completion the building of the thrce 
courts, the college next decided to replace their wooden bride, 
which gave access to the walks across the river, by a more dignilied 
structure of stone. A persistent tradition attributes its charming 
design to Wren, and, for once, tradition appears to be right, 
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Robert Grumbold, mason. 
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since Wren undoubtedly produced sketches for it, even if he 
left to others the working out of the details. 1 am indebted to 
Sir R. F. Scott, the present Master, for calling my attention to 
three letters—one from Wren and two from Hawksmoor— 
written in reply to a request from Humphry Gower for advice 
when the project of a new bridge was first being contemplated. 
These letters the Master discovered many years ago in the 
college treasury, where they had escaped the Argus eyes of both 
Willis and Clark. They were published in the Proceedings 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society for 1893, but since they 
are not easily accessible and have been left unnoticed in the 
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Wren Society’s volume on the Universities, some extracts may 
be quoted from them. 

The first of the three letters is from Wren, dated March 
31st, 1697-98, and written from Whitehall. It contains his 
proposals for building a new bridge opposite the centre of the 
riverside range of the third court, in the position where the 
Bridge of Sighs now is. 

_ Nothing is more acceptable to me then to promote what in me 
lies any public Ornament, and more especially in the Universities, where 
I find something of a public spirit to be yet alive. The proposition 
you made me by M! Grumbold about your Bridge, I have considered, 
and can thinke but of two methods. The first takes some farther 
Ornament to your College: The second is obvious, the making 
{a stone] Bridge instead of your wooden one in the same place ; and of 
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4.—LOOKING THROUGH THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
Designed by Henry Hutchinson. 
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this I sent you severall Sketches to conclude upon and afterward to 
be more correctly designed for the worke ; and I thinke there is nothing 
in this more then your workmen know how to performe, for you nevd 
not be sollicitous that the Bridge should appear fine to the River and 
the Bargemen, and if you resolue to keepe the bridge levell with te 
walkes, you have only to take care of a handsome Ballastrade, upon «'.¢ 
peers of which for ornament to the walkes, you may set vrnes pyrami.'s 
or statues, even what your Heartes or Benefactions will reach ; anc as 
for the substruction, it is enough if the arches give passage enoug!: to 
Boates and floods and be firmly built upon good foundation and wth 
good materiells. 

The ‘‘ Mr. Grumbold ” mentioned at the beginning of |e 
letter was Robert Grumbold, the master mason, who b: It 
Trinity College libs -y 
for Wren. He © 35 
thus already well «- 
quainted with the g° at 
architect and hadn je 
several journey: ‘o 
London to consult | m 
when the work on he 
library was in h: d, 
At St. John’s, ic is 
probable that Gri n- 
bold built—if he id 
not design—the r. er 
and south ranges of 
the third court, wi ch 
bear a_ consider: le 
resemblance, bar: ng 
the difference of 
material, to the ea: ‘er 
work at Clare. Ve 
have already seen «at 
his kinsman, Tho: .as 
Grumbold, had been 
employed before ‘he 
Civil Wars on Bishop 
Williams’ library, hav- 
ing executed the stone- 
work of the parapet. 
The Grumbold family 
thus already had an 
established connection 
with St. John’s. 

In sending a local 
mason to ask the advice 
of the greatest archi- 
tect of the age, Gower 
was doing nothing out 
of the ordinary. ‘lhe 
more the conditions 
of Wren’s practice are 
studied the clearer 
it becomes that his 
output was even more 
extensive than we hive 
come to consider it. 
Everyone sought us 
advice, asked for s 1g- 
gestions, wrote ior 
plans and_ sketc cs. 
The investigation: of 
the Wren Society | .ve 
made it plain at 
for buildings like he 
Abingdon Town all 
or the chapel at 
Trinity Coll: ‘e, 
Oxford, which ve 
often been ascribe to 
other hands, \\ en 
undoubtedly prov ed 
designs, though he as 
much too busy tc go 
down and supervise their execution in person. Over he 
St. John’s bridge he acted in a similar capacity, as consu! nt 
architect, producing suggestions and sending down sketche 

Two of these are preserved in the college library. ne 
shows an elevation of the bridge with “‘ a handsome Ballastra 
upon the piers of which are set “ vrnes”’ and “‘ pyramids, as 
Wren suggests in his letter. Excepting the omission of t' se 
ornaments, it is in essentials the design which was execu d. 
No sculpture, however, is shown on the parapet. The sec: id 
drawing gives an unornamented parapet, entirely pane: ed 
and without balusters, and only the centre of the three arc ies 
has its voussoirs channelled. It is possible that this is a ske'ch 
of Grumbold’s, but more probably it is an alternative des: 3n 
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of Wren’s. The first drawing 
the above-quoted passage in his 
letter establishes unquestionably 
as Wren’s, and he may thus 
be claimed as the “ architect ” 
of the bridge, though, no doubt, 
his sketch would afterwards 
have been ‘‘ more correctly de- 
signed,” as he intended it 
should be. 

Wren’s chief concern, how- 
ever, was with the position 
ra‘her than the design of the 
br .dge, and the rest of his letter 
is 1 plea to Gower to consider 
a -roposal for straightening out 
tt: bend in the river and 
p ving the bridge in line with 
t) . main east-and-west axis of 
t college, where the Bridge 

ghs now is. The diversion 

he stream would, he says, 
vide “fa parterre to the 
| ver, a better accesse to the 
kes and a more beautifull 
osition of the whole ground”’ 
jes being ‘‘a_ singular 
fit to Trinity College,” in 

ng them “instead of a 

ngular peece of ground, a 
r ilar parterre before their 
| rary.” He does, indeed, 
f esee objections on the scores 
© cost and difficulty, but he 
a ers each of them in turn 
a | thinks that ‘“‘they may all 
b solved.” 

Hawksmoor’s two letters 
a dated respectively May 16th 
ai 1 June gth. In the interval 
Ven, under pressure of busi- 
ness, seems to have handed the 
nm .tter over to his assistant. 
Hiwksmoor reinforces Wren’s 
modestly expressed opinion 
about the site for the bridge 
in much more emphatic terms. 
The present site, he says, “at 
the end of a narrow crooked 
back lane . . . is so very un- 
gracefull and inconvenient that 
seemes rather by chance to 
belong to the Coll: than by 
any intention.” In fact, it 
sufficiently condemns itself 
“without any farther evidence 
as being irregular unseemly 
and barbarous, unfitt to be con- 
tiguous to so noble a house.” 
Going on to invoke the opinion 
of “all artists,” and brushing 
aside the matter of expense, he 
hints at the verdict of posterity, 
not forgetting to remind Gower 
‘how exact the Italians and 
French are in everything of 
this sort.” “* Nor need I praise 
regular Architecture to you that 
cai forme much better ideas 
of it your selfe and I hope 
the whole body of this learned 
house will consent and assist 
in carrying on so good a pro- 
pe-ition.” 

This formidable battery of 
pe suasive arguments appears 
to have made its impression. 
In his second letter to the 
Mi ster, we find Hawksmoor 
ry much pleased”’ that his 
th ights ‘concurring with 
wt your self suggested to us, 
is o well received, and also 
th you so rightly apprehend 
m notions of the matter.” 
T . only difficulty was to 
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Copyright 7—THE NEW COURT, 
Erected between 1825 and 1831 from the designs of Rickman and Hutchinson. 


decide whether the bridge should be in line with the main axis 
of the college or at right angles to the slightly oblique front 
of the riverside range. Hawksmoor is in favour of the former 
solution and “ cannot doubt but that M' Grumbold our honest 
and skilfull artificer will take great care in this Mater, and 
must certainly be of our perswasion in this case, where both his 
judgment and reputation is concerned so nerly.” 

What actually happened in the end to influence the college 
against the combined judgment of Wren and Hawksmoor 
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we do not know. Gower was certainly in favour of the scheme, 
but probably it was expense that stood in the way, for the whole 
project was postponed for several years. ‘Two plans, however, 
survive—probably ‘“‘ the draughts of Mr. Grumbold ” whici 
Hawksmoor acknowledges in his second letter—which shows 
the bridge inked in by Hawksmoor in the position he proposed. 
One of these is in the All Souls collection of Wren’s drawings ; 
the other, preserved in the college library, has marginal notes 
in Hawksmoor’s hand, in which he refers to Wren’s letter and 
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explains that ‘‘ to avoide expencive proposios ”’ [v7z., the diversion 
of the river] “‘ this is the most plausible and best we can make 
of this case.” 

The bridge was not actually completed till 1712. The 
accounts show that from the spring of 1698 nothing was done 
till May, 1709. Some three hundred pounds, however, had 
been laid out between April, 1696, and April, 1698 “‘ for work 
and materialls used,” from which one is led to suppose that 
a beginning had actually been made two years before Wren 
was consulted. But in none of the three letters is there any 
reference to work either in progress or suspended, and it may 
be that no more is meant than the provision of materials. 

It is interesting to 
compare this bridge 
with that of Clare, built 
hb Thomas Grumbold 
ir 1639-40. Both are 
« guisitely adapted to 
t'¢ academic pastoral 
i: which they are set, 

| it is not improb- 
le that Robert 
(© -umbold’s_ keen 
vreciation of his 
. cle’s work led him to 
wdify Wren’s design 
accordance with it. 
‘tainly the resem- 
nces between the 
) are more notice- 
= than the contrasts. 

» main innovations 

he St. John’s design 

- the channelling of 
voussoirs and the 
ence of ornament 
yve the parapet. In 
tis second particular 
tie recommendation 
watch Wren makes in 
his letter is completely 
regarded, no doubt 

in deference to the 
monumental effect of 
the gate-piers, which 
had not then been con- 
templated. The flat 
parapet carries the eye 
along to them uninter- 
rupted (Fig. 1), so that 
the bridge is but the 
prelude to the gatewav. 
Wren’s other recom- 
mendation, “‘that the 
bridge need not appear 
fine to the River and 
the Bargemen, ”’ is like- 
wise disregarded, as if 
from an intuition that 
barges might one day 
cease to be the river’s 
sole freight. The de- 
lightful little reliefs 
which adorn the panels 
above the piers are in- 
decd some of the 
bridge’s chief charms. 
In one, Neptune, with 
his trident, sits reclin- 
ing between two 
cherubs, his right arm 
resting on a_ pitcher 


the waters of ocean. 
Ip the other, what appears to be an impersonation of Father 
C.m is seen with the river buildings depicted in miniature in 
th background. The two designs are repeated on both sides. 
The beautiful wrought-iron gates adjoining the bridge 
(! ¢. 11), with their magnificent gate-piers, were set up in 
1” 1-12. Grumbold was again responsible for the masonry. 
| 2 finely carved antelopes—the supporters of the Foundress’s 
a: 1s—and the Tudor rose and portcullis were the work of 
F. neis Woodward, who also carved the reliefs on the bridge. 
Jc n Berry and John Coe, were the smiths who fashioned the 
© .work. A second pair of gate-piers was erected at the same 
ti 2, at the end of the back lane, one of which is illustrated in 
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Fig. 12. These are less elaborate and are adorned with eagles, 
for “cutting”? which Nicholas Biger and John Woodward were 
paid {15 8s. gd. ‘The cost of the bridge and gateway came 
altogether to £1,353 6s. 7d. Closing the avenue leading to the 
Backs Road is a third pair of gates with stone gate piers 
(Fig. 10), which must have been erected about the same date. 

The idea of building a new court began to take shape in 
1825. An unsuccessful effort having first been made to obtain 
land on the east side of the river adjoining the college buildings, 
the following decision was come to : 

February 25, 1825. Agreed to apply to M* Wilkins, M* Browne, 
and M® Rickman to furnish us with plans and estimates of a Building to 








ENTRANCE, WITH ITS COLOSSAL PENDANT. “CL” 


be erected on the North Side of the college walks, sufficient for the 
accomodation of Fellows and Scholars from 1co to120. . . . 

Agreed that it be an instruction to the Architects to follow as nearly 
as may be the style of the present Second Court, with such improvements 
as the Architect may suggest. And further to consider the most advis- 
able plan of connecting the new building with the third Court. 

Of the three competing architects, Rickman was successful, 
and he and his young partner, Henry Hutchinson, were entrusted 
with the work. Rickman had made his name with the publica- 
tion in 1817 of his famous ‘‘ Attempt to Discriminate the Styles 
of Architecture in England,” and the new court at St. John’s 
may be regarded as the mature fruit of that attempt. His 
pedantic addiction to the grammar of Perpendicular Gothic 


10.—THE GATES ON 





THE BACKS ROAD. 














Circa 1712. 








11.—THE MONUMENTAL GATES ADJOINING THE OLD BRIDGE (1711-12). 
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is stamped all over the buildings, but though h 
was primarily a scholar and an antiquarian, h 
had an artist’s eye for the picturesque. [ 


spite of its obvious faults, the whole expansiy, 
pile (Fig. 7) provides an effective termination t: 


the Backs scene, coming, as it does, at the en 
of the long series of gardens and walks betwe: 
Queens’ and St. John’s. One cannot help, to 
admiring the many sensational effects he co; 
trived. The sheer wall of stone rising fortress-li 
out of the river, the romantically conceived ai 
romantically named “ Bridge of Sighs,” the lo 
vaulted cloister, the latticed windows, the colos 
portals, the still more colossal pendant, whi 
only by an apparent miracle refrains from falli 
and crushing you—all are calculated to prodi 
romantic feelings of awe and wonder. ‘To 
savoured to the full, the building has to be s« 
by moonlight and read in connection with 
literature of its time, the novels of Scott, | 
poetry of Byron, Shelley and Keats. One m 
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ge A a 
12.—GATE-PIER AT THE WEST EN! 
OF THE BACK LANE. 


be, in imagination, a cowled monk walking ¢ 
vaulted ways, a lovelorn maiden in a_pali 
tower, a poet leaning from a magic caseme 
anything, in fact, but a plain undergraduate. 
The total cost of the whole immense sche 
amounted to nearly £78,000. This would be 
large sum for a college building to-day, but 
was enormous then. Much of the money \ 
spent on the foundations, which had to be p 
pared with great thoroughness, and necessitai 
the excavation of thousands of tons of pe 
Then came the gradual blossoming and unfo! 
ing of the architects’ dreams. How they got aw 
from their intended model, the second court, a 
how they led their clients on from extravagan 
to extravagance may be learned from the ser! 
of college orders between 1826 and 1829. Th 
make amusing reading. In January, 1827, t) 
college agreed “that the exterior of the n¢ 


buildings be brick of an uniform colour wit 
stone dressings mouldings and ornaments.” © 


February 15th they agreed “that the col 
of the bricks . . be as nearly as possil 
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that of the specimen of red brick now fixed upon and left in the 
possession of the master.” All, so far, according to plan. But on 
the same date another decision is arrived at, which is ominous 
of what is to come: ‘‘ Agreed that the bridge connecting the 
third court and the new building be of stone.”” ‘That was fatal. 
If the bridge, why not the building itself? We do not have long 
to wait. On June 5th came the irrevocable decision: “ Agreed to 
accept Mr.'Thomas Phipps’ tender for executing the New Buildings 
in Stone.” Although we can be thankful now that the architects 
had their way, the college can hardly have realised what they 
were in for. ‘Two years later we find them agreeing “‘to adopt 
the recommendation of the Architects that the roof of the new 
cloister be constructed of Clunch instead of wood and plaster.” 
‘(hey were, apparently, ready by this time to agree to anything. 
} -nce, we may suppose, that final triumph—the gigantic pendant. 
{.. the end only the back of the building was left in brick—and 
vy ».te brick, not red. 
The complete capitulation of the college authorities forms, 
‘eed, a sad tale. But one cannot help admiring the architects’ 
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perseverance. Which of them, one would like to know, was so 
well gifted with the arts of persuasion? Was it Rickman or his 
youthful assistant ? Hutchinson, at any rate, it was who designed 
the bridge—which was at first to have been an iron bridge and 
then a suspension bridge. When it was decided that it should be 
of stone, Rickman wrote enthusiastically that ““ H. H. has made 
a beautiful design for it.” And, in spite of its complete dis- 
regard for the scale of the older buildings out of which it springs, 
it certainly has its graces. 

Hutchinson died in the year that the building was com- 
pleted (1831) at the early age of thirty-one. Rickman, who sur- 
vived him ten more years, afterwards competed unsuccessfully 
for the Cambridge University Library, the Fitzwilliam Museum 
and the Houses of Parliament. His building at St. John’s he 
regarded as his architectural masterpiece. In an advertisement 
to the fourth edition of his book he enumerates “ the chief 
edifices committed to his charge for design and execution,” and 
“the new court of St. John’s college, Cambridge” stands proudly 
at the head of the list. ARTHUR OSWALD. 





ON STANDING UP TO IT 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HERE is a friend of mine, a good Scottish golfer, 

who has been all his life a consistent scoffer, at all 

theories. If he has, as I suspect, some little private 

remedies and beliefs of his own, he never reveals them. 

The only recipe for hitting the ball which I have ever 
rd fall from his lips is “‘ Stand up and give it one.” 

The other day I watched a player who came nearer to 
ying this simple and comprehensive piece of advice than 
yone I had ever seen before. He played very well, easily, 
cefully and without pressing, but the point about him is 
;, that he is the only good golfer whom I have ever seen 
id absolutely at his full height in addressing the ball. I 
ve seen other people do it occasionally, but they were not 

good golfers; they were generally beginners who had not 
piayed other games ; they looked as stiff and uncomfortable 
a a pair of compasses dressed in coat and trousers, and they 
missed the ball. This player of mine, on the other hand, 
looked perfectly at ease and not in the least stiff. Yet, there 
he was, standing bolt upright. How he could do it while other 
people cannot do it I do not know, but it occurred to me that 
he would make a good text for a discourse against crouching. 
‘This, coming from me, is Satan rebuking Sin with a vengeance, 
for | have long known that I look like one of those very old 
cab horses still sometimes to be seen in a drowsy fly at some 
quiet, sunshiny little station in the country. Indeed, I have 
given up the effort to look like anything else, but the most 
hardened criminal may effectively point out the errors of their 
ways to other criminals, and so I cry, as one calling to repentance, 
“Why do we crouch? ” 

Our old friend Sir Walter Simpson is nearly always worth 
looking up, and here is what he said on the subject: ‘“‘ The 
most natural manner in which to address a ball is, of course, 
to stand with legs straight and firm, and with no more stoop 
of the body than is absolutely necessary to enable the player 
to see it with straight eyes. But golfers, good ones, in the 
laudable endeavour to stand well away from the ball, acquire 
in great numbers the habit of stooping forward more than is 
necessary. ‘These instinctively apply a corrective. For instance, 
some bend their knees. There are extremists who even stoop 
so far forward, and have cancelled the effect of doing so to such 
an extent by bending their knees, that they would fit a chair, 
if placed behind them when driving. Other good players 
Wo stoop over their work keep their bodies steady and their 
gi.p of the ground firm by placing the left foot nearer the line 
o: fire than the right.” He went on to prophesy, that which 
cane true, that some day there would be illustrious players 
w.9 would “ cancel their stoop ” by putting the left foot back 
ari the right foot forward. 

I wonder if Sir Walter was right in saying that it was natural 
tc stand up. It might be cogently argued that it is natural 
tc sit down because we feel, quite erroneously, that the nearer 
\ get to the ball the more likely we are to hit it. Otherwise, 
W y is it—and I think the fact is beyond question—that when 
W get nervous or anxious we creep in on the ball? Not only 
d we not stand well away from it, but we do not stand well 
u to it. Personally, I know only too well the sensation of 
1 nose getting closer to the ball ina crisis, and I have observed 
t' same phenomenon in others, and that not only in short 
Ss! ts, but in those intended to be long. 


Whatever the reason for our crouching, there can be little 
doubt that it is a criminal act. We are more likely to lose 
our balance, and various parts of our anatomy, especially our 
elbows, are more likely to fly out and get in the way. We 
cannot be free in our hitting, and freedom is a great virtue. 
Moreover, our bodies are not such fools as we are, and they 
try to remedy our faults on their own account. ‘Therefore, 
though we start doubled up, our bodies take the law into their 
own hands and try to straighten themselves up in the middle 
of the swing, with horrific results. Braid has said somewhere 
that most amateurs have an unconquerable inclination to let 
their bodies move upwards just at the moment of hitting an 
iron shot, and that it is this habit that goes far to make them 
the bad iron players that they undoubtedly are. Clearly we 
should be less inclined to do so if we stood reasonably well 
up to begin with. 

A good deal must depend on the individual golfer’s figure. 
It is easier for a short man to stand well up to his ball than a 
tall one. Mr. Bobby Jones is certainly not tall, and he stands 
up magnificently. Indeed, when I said that I had never seen 
anyone do so as well as the player whom I took for my text, 
I am not sure that I ought not to have excepted the quadruple 
champion. Mr. Hilton, again, is comparatively short, and 
he, too, like the heroes of old novels with curling lips and scornful 
eyes, used to “‘ draw himself up to his full height.”” On the other 
hend, take an exceptionally tall man, Jim Barnes, and you will 
see that he, by comparison, stoops, but you will also see how 
admirably he cancels any disadvantage of doing so by keeping 
his body at the same angle throughout the stroke. ‘There is 
no suspicion of a lift at the moment of hitting, and he finishes 
the stroke with his body still kept rigidly down. In rather 
impolite language, whick may yet give a valuable clue, he keeps 
his stomach tucked in throughout the stroke. Another famous 
croucher (I only use the word in a comparative sense in talking 
of these great ones) is Sandy Herd. He gets rid of his diffi- 
culties in a characteristic way of his own, because he not only 
perceptibly sways his body to the right in the back swing, 
but also lifts it perceptibly upward. He does it, of course, 
with perfect rhythm and smoothness, but for other people 
to emulate that lift would be dangerous. It is less complicated 
and less perilous to stand up before the swing has started. 

“‘ Stand up ” is one of the easiest pieces of advice in the 
world to give, but so is “‘ Go in and win,” and so was Dr. W.G. 
Grace’s ‘‘ Put the bat against the ball,” and one is nearly as 
hard to follow as either of the other two. Those of us who 
suffer from crouching are conscious on our good days that 
we are standing up better than usual, but when the bad days 
come round again we cannot do it by taking thought. I can 
still remember a happy summer holiday, nearly thirty years 
ago, when I used to repeat to myself ‘‘ Keep your d——d head 
as far away from the d d ball as you can,” and it worked 
like a charm. I never drove so well before or since, but, after 
the holiday, those blessed, if profane, words lost their magic, 
and no formula that I have ever invented since has worked 
as well. To stiffen the knees is one obvious cure, but after 
a successful shot or two they feel too stiff and we are undone. 
In fact, 1 do not believe that any catchword cure, if I may so 
term it, is of any use. The only way to make ourselves stand 
up is to stand up, and that is not a very helpful piece of wisdom. 
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A PAGEANT OF COLOUR AND BLOSSOM-——-HARDY HYBRIDS BORDERING THE PATH EDGE IN THIN WOODLAND, 


HAT it is not always the actual material which makes 
a picture, but the way in which it is used and arranged 
in relation to the other features in the composition, 
is amply supported by the best examples of woodland 
gardening, of which Sir John Ramsden’s garden at 
Bulstrode Park is a fine instance. The woodland garden at 
Bulstrode Park is a lesson in the best kind of tree and shrub 
planting, and reveals that quality of inestimable value, rarely 
seen in artificial plantings, and which most properly belongs 
to Nature, of breadth of treatment in its painting. To paint 
a woodland landscape with living things is no easy task, for the 
picture must be right from all points of view and in all lights, 
but there can be no doubt that Sir John Ramsden and those 
responsible for the upkeep of the garden have accomplished 
it most successfully. Not only in the disposition of the plant 
masses and in their form and composition, but in the arrangement 
and subtle association of colouring, he has shown himself to be 
an artist of no mean capacity, and one who has recognised that 
in planting a woodland garden the desirable aim is to secure 
pleasing contrast and harmony, not merely in floral colouring, 
but also in texture and form. The garden is an excellent example 
of sense of fitness in plant arrangement, and shows the value 
of having the right plant in the right place both from the stand- 
point of beauty and successful culture. Every shrub or group 
of shrubs—for 
most of the 
plantings are 
done in bold, 
informal 
colonies, suffi- 
ciently large 
to make their 
presence felt 
in the wide 
expanse — has 
been planted 
with a view 
to its ultimate 
effect in the 
landscape, for 
its own beauty 
of flower and 
colour at a 
certain point 
and to em- 
phasise the 
beauty of 
other plants 
with which it 
may be 
associated. 





AZALEAS IN THE FULL TIDE OF LOVELINESS IN EARLY JUNE. 


As an enthusiast in rhododendrons, Sir John has largely 
specialised in their cultivation, but has avoided the common 
fault of trying to establish a collection of species irrespective 
of their merit for garden decoration, and of growing them as a 
number of botanical specimens, by concentrating on those species 
and varieties that have beauty and distinction to recommend 
them for a place in the garden, and using them in generous mas 
to reveal their real beauty. Although only begun ten years ago, 
the woodland garden has already in places assumed the respect- 
ability of age and affords the beauty that only comes after years 
of establishment. Each succeeding year since 1920 has secn 
additions to the collection and a gradual extension of the plantings 
by the uprooting of parts of the dense jungle of overgrown laure!|s 
and ponticum rhododendrons which had been allowed to tae 
charge in the woodland, and the making of new beds to be furnish 
with choice species and hybrid varieties. As reinforcemen.s 
to the plantings of rhododendrons, azaleas have been introduced 
in great masses to light up with their brilliance the dull corne s 
and recesses of the woodland and to provide a festival of rio 4 
blossom by the water edge. By skilful arrangement of t 
planting some charming vistas have been obtained, and tc 
strong contrasts that have been secured through the gener« 
use of orange and yellow and red azaleas against the dark, som! 
backgrounds provided by the noble cedars and yews are remarka! 
effective, 2 d 
provide ma y 
attractive a d 
satisfyi: g 
inciden:s 
beautiful bo 4 
in compe - 
tion ard 
colouring. 2. 
many of 
plantings 
azaleas, 
colonies 
Japane 
maples hi 
been int: 
duced wh« 
foliage of lig’ 
green or dec ) 
rich bron’ » 
provide 
a most admi 
able foil (> 
the pageant 
of the azalea 
blossoms. 
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seve 


and 


ral species have also been planted, 
will in time lend height to some 


of the planting schemes. 


A long double border of azaleas, 


whose brilliance is thrown into strong 


relic 


by a background of yew, affords 


4 magnificent entry to the woodland. 


Frat 
of s 


ned under the spreading branches 


everal fine specimen trees, including 


4 splendid deciduous cypress, are banks 


of f 


in 


ree-flowering hybrid rhododendrons 


creat variety. The tree-like Pink 


Pearl, with its glorious trusses of blossoms 


is 


Be 





srominent along with Rhs. Corona, 
y Wormald, Bagshot Ruby, several 
1e admirable Van Nes hybrids and 
other good varieties. From the 
dland glade a path leads to the 
canal some 3o0oyds. long, whose 
are fringed with birches and 
with colonies of primulas, irises 
ferns running down to the water 
and backed by large drifts of the 
red Azalea J. C. Van Tol, flanked 
he orange red Alphonse Lavalle 
the bright yellow Mrs. T. J. Endtz, 
colour the woodland. A_ low 
bank close to the water edge 
ides a comfortable home for several 


A FINE SPECIMEN OF RH. BLANDFORDIZE- 


FLO 


RUM WITH ITS CASCADE OF ORANGE 
YELLOW WAXEN BELLS. 


the dwarf species, including Rh. 


<ianum, the close carpets of impeditum 


fastigiatum, along with the pink- 


‘led Rh. orbiculare, the orange crimson 


iectum and the charming grey-green 
calostrotum with its saucer-shaped 
pink blossoms. There are some 
specimens of the now comparatively 
Rh. Fortunei draped with its loose 


sters of large and fragrant pale pink 


oms in late May, and its magnificent 
id, Rh. Loderi with its enormous 
white or pale pink scented blooms, 
f the finest of all hybrid rhododen- 
3, which never fails to give a generous 
ng of bloom when the conditions 
) its liking. 
,ong borders and massed beds of 
ird hybrid varieties are placed at 
us vantage points in the woodland 
their luxuriant beauty can be 
from many angles, and there are 
il collections of many hybrids 
1 have been raised at Bulstrode 
but which as yet have not reached 
full beauty. Among them are 
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RED AND YELLOW AZALEAS, SET OFF BY THE BRONZY MASSES OF JAPANESE 
MAPLES, LIGHTING UP THE DIM RECESSES OF THE WOODLAND. 





CONTRAST IN FORM AND COLOUR—THE TALL AND DARK PYRAMIDAL CYPRESSES AND 
THE ROUNDED AND BRILLIANT COLOUR MASSES OF HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 





ONE OF THE CHARMING VISTAS IN THE OPEN WOODLAND. 
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many fine hybrids of Loderi which promise well, such as crosses 
between arboreum and Loderi, Loderi x Griersonianum, maxi- 
mum x Griersonianum, Aucklandii x auriculatum, an interesting 
cross between decorum and megacalyx, and several crosses with 
Rh. Falconeri and Rh. Thomsoni in the parentage. All the best 
species of this enormous genus are represented, from the giant 
growers with handsome leafage, such as Rh. Falconeri, to the 
many charming dwarf members, among which is the difficult 
Rh. repens with blood-red blossoms, which appears to find the 
conditions at Bulstrode to its liking, to judge from its admirable 
growth and comfortable appearance. The Himalayan Rh. 
cinnabarinum is represented by a large planting in a corner apart 
from other species and hybrids, so that its rather difficult colour 
will not destroy the effect of lighter-toned flowers. Its two fine 
varieties, the deep magenta crimson Roylei and the rich orange 
Blandfordizflorum, are both present, and are laden in early June 
with their lapageria-like blossoms: ‘The majority of the species 
have been given a part of the woodland to themselves, spaces 
gradually being cleared for planting by the removal of under- 
growth and superfluous trees, and the woodland paths in this 
part of the garden have been cleverly arranged to follow the 
line of many Douglas firs which have been allowed to remain, 
giving a most natural effect to the general arrangement where 


THE FALL OF AN 


The Fourth Seal, by the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare. (Heinemann, 
15s. net.) 
HE title of Sir Samuel Hoare’s book is, perhaps, a 
little too apocalyptic to be obvious in its meaning to 
those who now think it unfashionable or unnecessary 
to read the last book of the New Testament. But 
when the words are remembered, their application at 
once becomes manifest : ‘“‘ And when he had opened the fourth 
seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, Come and see. 
And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his name that sat 
on him was Death, and Hell followed with him. And power 
was given unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill 
with sword and with hunger, and with the beasts of the earth.” 
This book is,in fact, the story of the end of the Russian Empire, 
a story which has been told in general outline often before, 
but which we find here in a form that makes it almost as vivid 
and convincing as if we had ourselves been eye-witnesses of that 
disastrous tragedy. Its value is, perhaps, chiefly derived from 
the simplicity of a purely personal narrative. The earlier chap- 
ters, with their account of life in a yeomanry regiment at the 
beginning of the War, with the author’s successful efforts to 
acquire a working knowledge of the Russian language, and with 
the organisation of the inter-Allied system of intelligence lead 
naturally up to his description of life in Russia and in Petrograd 
in the fateful days before the Revolution. His description of 
the “‘ Dark Forces,” and of their creator and director Rasputin, 
reveals in most vivid fashion the straits to which an unpopular 
war, the intrigues of political adventurers and a completely 
isolated and misguided Court had brought a great empire. 
The causes of the final collapse were, no doubt, as Sir Samuel 
Hoare implies, broader in their nature than the intrigues of 
any individual, however powerful. ‘The general upheaval 
of the War and the antiquated machinery of government 
were probably enough in themselves to have brought about the 
crash, but there can be little doubt that the Russian public 
were not far from wrong in attributing their actual disasters to 
Rasputin and the “‘ Dark Forces’ which were supposed to 
control the Court. Sinister events followed too closely upon 
each other to be due to mere chance. With a monotonous 
iteration honest and open-minded Ministers were struck down. 
Now it would be the War Minister Polivanov, who had objected 
to a reactionary attempt to stifle the work of the voluntary 
War organisations. Now it would be Ignatev, the progressive 
and patriotic Minister of Education. Even the Emperor’s 
personal A.D.C. and one of his oldest friends, Prince Orlov, 
fell a victim to these mysterious influences. And finally Sazonov, 
the Foreign Minister, whose loyalty to the Emperor and to the 
Allies was alike unquestioned, and whose word counted in 
every European capital, was supplanted by a narrow-minded 
bureaucrat who was as personally unpopular as he was politically 
suspect. No wonder that “ action ” was taken by those whose 
patriotism was above suspicion, and that the abominable Rasputin 
came to a violent and bloody end. lt has been described before 
in all its detail, but Sir Samuel Hoare’s account is probably as 
balanced and accurate as any that has yet been published. 
Of the Tsar himself Sir Samuel gives a convincing picture, 
summed up as well as it can be in his chapter-heading, ‘“‘ The 
Tsar who should have been an English Squire.” His simp!icity 
and kindness were as manifest as the weakness of character 
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anything of a formal nature would have been antagonistic. Here 
in addition to a thriving colony of rhododendron species, ar 
many other shrubs, while primulas of many kinds and meconopsi: 
are used in large drifts to carpet the ground beneath the shrub 
and to edge the woodland paths.. Wherever the woodland open 
out and in other more secluded parts are large plantings of hybrid 

all carefully arranged for colour effect, and whose massed displz 
of bloom gives a touch of almost barbaric splendour to tt 

woodland through late May and June. 

Nothing could better emphasise the genuine beauty an 
value of the rhododendron and azalea for landscape effect in th 
woodland than the garden at Bulstrode Park, and how, as a resu! 
of recent horticultural discovery, and particularly with the intr: 
duction of hundreds of new rhododendrons, the horizon of th 
gardener has been enlarged and the garden given fresh possibiliti: 
of development along entirely new lines. It is as yet in tl 
embryo stage, and the plantings have not attained to th« 
full maturity and beauty ; but even now it stands as a splend' 
example of the successful cultivation of this magnificent genus 
flowering shrubs, and in the composition and arrangement of t 
planting it reveals a mind of taste and of finely trained percepti: 
which has brought out the very best from the plant mater 
and given undreamt of beauty to a woodland glade. 


G. C. Taytor. 


EMPIRE 


which unfitted him to sway the destinies of a great Empi 
in a time of crisis. ‘To him our author rightly applies t! 
famous words which Lord Clarendon wrote of our own Ki: 
Charles: ‘‘ He had an excellent understanding, but was n 
confident enough of it, which made him often times change h 
own opinion for a worse, and follow the advice of men th. 
did not judge so well as himself. This made him more irresolu‘ 
than the conjuncture of his affairs would admit : if he had bee: 
a rougher and more imperious nature, he would have foun 
more respect and duty.” And so the foundations of governmeni 
were gradually destroyed and a void created into which th¢ 
Bolsheviks were free to enter. ‘There is a world of pathos 
in the account of the arrival of the Guards at Tsarskoe Selo 
given by Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden, the gallant Lady-in 
Waiting who stayed with the Tsar and Tsaritsa until the very 
end : 

There appeared through the falling snow a small bedraggled group of 
horsemen, parleying in front of the closed gates. Horses and riders 
looked dead-beat. After the conversation had lasted some time, 
I saw them move slowly away. It was the reserve squadron of the 
Chevalier Garde Regiment which was stationed at the Muravev barracks, 
near Novgorod, some 150 versts from T'sarskoe Selo. On hearing 
what was happening in Petrograd, the young officer in command se! 
off with his men for Tsarskoe Selo. They rode for two days, with 
hardly a stop, through the bitter cold, ove: roads deep in snow. Meée 
and horses were nearly exhausted when they reached their goal. A! 
the gates of the Palace they were told that they had come too late. 


There was no longer an Emperor. There was no monarchy left to 
defend. W.E. B. 





A Faggot of Verse. Five Women. (Sidgwick an 
Jackson, 5s.) 
ALL these five women poets possess quality; one of them, Mis 
Isabel Butchart, possesses genius. Of Miss Butchart’s sixteen poem 
in this volume, we could not spare one. Her ‘“ Safely Dead ”— 
individual in treatment, so universal in appeal—is already well know: 
and will be more so. And it is impossible to resist the pleasure « 
quoting two stanzas from her “ St Brigit of the Mantle ’—a poem : 
illustrative of her artistic economy, her winning sweetness and wi 
“St Brigit pushed each friendly beast : 
‘Lie by the wall. 
‘Come, darlings, give Him room at least, 


Who’s Lord of all.’ 


Poems by 


“St Brigit, lifting hands to pray, 
Said, ere she knew: 
‘God keep all worshippers away 
An hour or two.’ ” 
Three of these five poets have affinities with the north. 
Marshall has a poem “‘ North-Western ”’ : 
“. , the mountains gathered and came near, 
Purple with Northern rain, 
And sudden light swept over Windermere 
Out of the mists ce 
Miss Aileen Barr has : 
““Up in the wind the long blue hills deploy 
Against unbroken silence which calms and stills 
Clear pain of a whaup’s cry, rigorous joy 
Of wild wind, and the heather hills.” 
Miss Isabel Butchart has the loving fantasy of— 
“The little grey farms of the north were not built, they grew. 
Age after age, unnoticed, the rock pushed through, 
And formed itself into chimney and rough stone stair, 
And the men of the dales said: ‘ Aye, they were always there.’ ’ 
A beautiful last verse of Miss Barr’s poem “‘ Requiem ”’ must be men 
tioned ; and Miss Marshall has ‘‘ The Barrow on the Downs ’’—@ 
poem of such charm that I have remembered it ever since first reading 


Miss Hes 
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it in an evening paper a good many years ago. Miss Elizabeth Holmes 
displays the unusual power to express her literary loves in poetry : 
** Marvell’s lyric shines 

Fiery, among the frailer Carolines . . . 

=e this is he, the man 

And poet, who had drawn, 

So tenderly, the very shape of tears, 

And the girl weeping for her fawn, 

In octosyllable 

Lucent and light as any of a time 

(Herrick and Carew were his peers) 

That gave the measure its most perfect chime 

Argent.” 
\iss Winifred Gill has a skilled and sensitive way with words, notably 
in ‘° The Agnostic and the Trees ”’ and ‘‘ To Michelangelo’s Madonna 
+ Bruges.”’ She can also be high-spirited and modern: 

**T love all violent weather because it is tameless 

And cannot be organised by the Corporation 

Controlled by switches and issued in uniform portions.’ 
P -slisher and poets are to be congratulated on their novel enterprise. 

Ve HEB. 


’ 


sterpieces of Russian Painting. (Europa Publications, £3 3s.) 
— stir caused by the exhibition of Russian icons at the Victoria 
Albert Museum last winter was largely due to the absolute novelty 
he subject to the English public. Those who had expected lifeless 
tations of decadent Byzantine painting were amazed at the beauty 
jlour displayed in many of the examples, the grace of line and, 
ome cases, even the originality of the design. The brilliance of 
ur was, indeed, a revelation and had been entirely unsuspected 
re the systematic cleaning of the icons was uncertaken by the Moscow 
coration Workshops. But, apart from cleaning and collecting the 
examples, the part played by the present Russian Government in 
1ering the study of the subject is not quite as great as is claimed 
Sir Martin Conway in his Introduction to the commemorative 
ime now issued. A glance at the bibliography given at the end 
he book will show that all the important research work had already 
1 written before the War, and Professoi Grabar says, in his account 
he “Scientific Restoration of Historic Works of Art,” that the col- 
on of icons had become a veritable craze in Russia on the eve of the 
lution. Nevertheless, we must be grateful that the temper of 
Russian Revolution was, on the whole, less destructive to works of 
than the spirit of English Puritanism, as Sir Martin Conway aptly 
its out. The present volume consists of the historical introduction 
idy referred to, a most stimulating essay by Mr. Roger Fry on Russian 
ic a painting from the West European point of view, a historical account 
» he various centres at which icon painting was practised, by Professor 
simov, and a technical account of restoration, by Professor Grabar. 
» reproductions, though mainly drawn from the icons exhibited in 
L,.adon) include a few not shown here and some wall paintings which 
it was impossible to transport. The magnificent colour plates give 
excellent idea of this hierztic and yet romantically colourful art. 
lt ‘s interesting to trace affinities with certain early forms of Western 
puinting, particularly with the Sienese school, and at the same time to 
note how very different was the course followed by painting in England. 
The majestic Madonna of Tolga in the Museum of Yaroslavl (not ex- 
hibited in London) is one of the fines: paintings reproduced ; it belongs 
to the thirteenth century and may thus be compared with Cimabue and 
Duccio, with whom it shares the rich accessories, the carved and jewelled 
throne, the solemnity and grandeur it inspires, the dark and heavy 
colouring and gold background ; but the attitude of the Child, advancing 
across the Virgin’s lap and embracing her, connects it rather with the 
most beautiful contemporary 
English painting, the Virgin 
and Child in the Bishop’s 
Palace at Chichester. An art 
so formal as that of the 
Russian icon painter could not 
long maintain its high level 
without development, and there 
was relatively little scope for 
development within its limits. 
In the fifteenth century Mr. 
Roger Fry notes the appear- 
ance of a new definitely Russian 
facial type in subsidiary figures, 
but the main types and general 
arrangement remained un- 
altered until the eighteenth 
century, when baroque influ- 
ences are incongruously graft- 
ed on the old school, and 
herald its complete decline. 
The “Wanderer,” by John 
Masefield. (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) 
PE HAPS there may be some 
peoole for whom a ship is 
no‘ring but so much wood 
an’ iron and sailcloth, and to 
then the Poet Laureate’s new 
vol ime will be merely foolish- 
ne.s, for here more than ever 
M.. Masefield makes it clear 
th... he is not of their number. 
Fo him a ship can be “‘ Beauty 
Ev. nal, alive,’ a personality. 
“: .@ was a mass of metal of 





m than two thousand tons, 
car ‘ing more than four thou- 
Sai. tons across all the oceans 


ot .e world by means of the 
Wi 's of heaven. Men _ so 
m her out of ore dug from 
th: cround, that she stood the 





FOUR SAINTS: PSKOV SCHOOL. TRETYAKOV GALLERY, 
MOSCOW. 


From ‘‘ Masterpieces of Russian Painting.” 
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wind and sea in anger, and set her beauty in men’s minds long 
after her bones are in the quicksand. Many ships so stood and 
so remain, yet she stands out from among them. Of all the many 
marvellous ships of that time, she moves me the most, as_ the 
strongest, the loveliest, and the one I am gladdest to have seen.” 
This book is a record of the building and voyages of the Wanderer of 
Liverpool, one of the last, and perhaps the strongest and most beautiful, 
of the great sailing ships. She was known as an unlucky ship. Says 
Mr. Masefield: ‘‘ I myself, writing on the strength of these legends, 
may have helped to give her this name. I have now made this story of 
her so that the facts may be known.” He has set them forth with all the 
odd lovely words of a sailor’s trade, words that bring the reek of tar and 
bilge water with them, as well as the wine-like freshness of a fair wind 
at sea, and just as he has shown the beauty of the Wanderer as, in a 
sense, the beauty of a spirit inhabiting a body fashioned of such gross 
materials as iron and wood, so he breaks off now and then from his 
plain and sailorlike prose to tell her story in verse. Some of it is of 
remarkable beauty, notably when the ghosts of wrecked ships call 
to the Wanderer as she passes on her last voyage and, perhaps most of 
all, in the parting cry of the ‘“‘ watchers of ships ”’: 
‘And you, the gray thing dragging on the sea, 
Go as a man goes in Eternity 
Under a crown of stars to Destiny. 
“Therefore adventure forth with valiant heart 
Knowing that in the utmost stretch of art 
Life communes with its heavenly counterpart.” 


The book closes with ‘‘ A Masque of Liverpool.” An odd, irregular 
book made for love of the Wanderer and such things as share her beauty, 
and so beyond price to all who love great ships or believe that “‘ beauty, 
not success, endures.” 


Jim Redlake, by Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann, ros. 6d.) 

DR. BRETT YOUNG’S publisher lays stress on the fact that this 
book’s setting covers ‘“‘ not only the Shires and the Welsh Marches, 
but also Mayfair and Bloomsbury ” and “ the theatre of War in German 
East Africa,” and that there are “‘ ninety-four recognisable dramatis 
persone.”’ Knowing what Dr. Brett Young has achieved in the past, 
I refused to see the threat which lurked in such a recital; now that 
I have finished his book I realise that this plethora of material is, 
perhaps, a symptom of creative emptiness. It is the story of Jim 
Redlake, son of a literary man to whom fame had not then come, and 
a charming, timid mother. Jim is brought up by his maternal grand- 
parents, hunts with his grandfather, Dr. Weston, the most lovable 
and most human character in the book, goes to Winchester, falls in 
love with beautiful Lady Cynthia Folville and finds her cruel, studies 
medicine, goes out to South Africa, fights in ‘‘ German East,” inherits 
a fortune, marries a delightful girl, a friend of his youth, and settles 
down with every prospect of happiness. Many of the varied scenes 
of the setting are done as we expect Dr. Brett Young to draw them, 
and the story of Jim’s experiences in German East Africa, described 
by the publisher as “‘ an incident,” but occupying something like a 
fifth of the book, reminds us of the author’s fine early book, “‘ Marching 
in Tanga,” but very few of the ninety-four dramatis persone ever 
come to life, and Jim himself is the least recognisable of them all. He 
has practically no personality, never for a moment can you feel his 
heart beat, and his happiness or unhappiness matters to you not at 
all. The book is crammed with unimportant detail, yet it is sound, and 
sprinkled, if sparsely, with jewels of wisdom and insight and fascinating 
pictures of life and places ; but, excellent as such dry bones of fiction 
are, they will never make a living story without the breath of in- 
spiration, and that, for some reason, has failed to blow through 
these seven hundred and eighty-seven pages. S. 


The Circle of Confusion, 
by Palmer White. (Chap- 
man and Hall, 7s. 6d. net.) 

THIS is quite a readable and 
ingenious story of the Secret 
Service. The narrator and his 
wife both hail from ‘ down 
under,” and divide the honours 
of war equally between them— 
the lady, indeed, being, on the 
whole, the better man of the 
two: while a University pro- 
fessor with a taste for exotic 
adventure makes an effective 
third. The trio indicated dis- 
play as much gullibility in fall- 
ing into the traps laid by the 
other side, and as much courage 
end ingenuity in escaping from 
them as the most exacting 
reader of spy stories could 
demand. C. Fox SMITH. 


A SELECTION FOR THE 
LIBRARY LIST. 

THE ‘‘ WANDERER”? OF LIVER- 
POOL, by Jo n Masefield (Heine- 
mann, 8s. 6d.); THE VERNEY 
LETTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century, Edited by Margaret 
Maria, Lady Verney, two volumes 
(Benn, 42s.); THe Mysterious 
UNIVERSE, by Sir James Jeans 
(Cambridge University Press, 
38. 6d.); Srar-Dust 1n Hotty- 
woop, by Jan and Cora Gordon 
(Harrap, 12s. 6d.). Fiction.— 
THe DEEPENING STREAM, by 
Doroti.y Canfield (Cap, 7s. 6d.) ; 
EQUESTRIAN Portrait, by 
T.omas Bell (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 7s. 6d.); KatTINKA, by 
Irene Forbes-Mosse (Lane, 
7s. 6d.); Decznt FEeLLows, by 
John Heygate (Mundanus, 3s.). 
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STONEWORK of ST. GEORGR’S CHAPEL 


By THE DEAN 


HAVE been asked to write a further article on the stonework 
of St. George’s Chapel and its decay. The builders of 
Edward IV’s time, and also those employed by Henry VII, 
used Teinton stone for outside work, the same stone, I believe, 
as that used at St. Paul’s. ‘This has weathered remarkably 
well. Some places seem to have been decayed when Sir Gilbert 
Scott worked on the Chapel, for he inserted small patches of 
Bath stone, which has decayed and had to be replaced in its turn. 
But we have hardly replaced any of the Teinton stone, except 
in the flying buttresses, which decayed very much, and the casing 
of cement, in imitation of stone, which was put over them in the 
eighteenth century, had not checked that decay. Indeed, it had, 
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quite possibly, increased it. So that when it was taken off ther 
was very little stone left and complete replacing with new sto: 
was inevitable. 

The weakness of Henry VII’s architects was not in the materi 
they used, but in the casual way they treated the necessary pr 
visions for the strength of the building. 

In the eighteenth century a good deal of Caen stone w: 
used, and this has mostly decayed and had to be replaced, thoug 
it may be pointed out that where it was sheltered, as in the ang 
between the transept and the south wall, it has stood well, t! 
tracery of one window, all of Caen stone, being intact in th 
position. But the worst stone used upon the Chapel was the Ba 
stone used by Sir Gilbert Scott. Ti 
has practically all perished and had 
be replaced. 

In replacing the decayed stone 
have used Clipsham, which seems to 
an even harder and better stone th 
Teinton stone. 

We have used Clipsham stone 1 
only in plain stonework, but in all t 
decorative stonework and in the Kin; 
Beasts, so that we may hope that it 
be a great many years before there 
any decay. Another distinguished arc} 
tect, not connected with our work, t 
me that, in his opinion, after care! 
examination, Clipsham stone would | 
almost as well as granite. 

We are showing two _ illustratic 
of the stonework—one of the conditi: 
of Sir Gilbert Scott’s Bath stone, t 
other of the upper side of some of 
vaulting. This is nota picture of decayiny 
stone, but of careless, rough buildi: 
at the outset, and of cracks which had 
come from the spread of the walls, 

I described in my last article. It is ve 
difficult to show this in a photograph, 
especially the great cracks visible from 
the underside. No photograph of them 
really gives any idea. 

In the inside, the vaulting is of 
Hartham Park stone and excellent for 
the purpose. In re-setting this vaulting 
we used as much of the old stone as 
possible. All the bosses are original 
and nearly all the ribs, but we had to 
re-build the springers in order to bond 
them into the walls, and in some few 
cases the drop in the roof had brought 
the edges of the two stones togethcr 
and split them, and in these cases new 
stone had to be used. Still, we may 
practically say that the stone of t 
vaulting is original. 

We are showing also an illustratic 1 
of one of the great beams which had 
completely decayed. When it is seca 
how nearly it was through in the midd!., 
it will be understood why these bear s 
had to be replaced. In the case of lcs 
decayed beams, the decayed parts we e 
cut out and filled with a compositic ., 
and the decayed ends cut off and n ¥ 
and longer ends spliced on, so that the °, 
again, in the majority of cases, the bea s 
are still the original beams, given y 
Bishop Beauchamp to Edward IV « d 
brought from the woods at Burnhz 1. 
The two or three which we had to reple« ’e 
were replaced by magnificent oak bear 3, 
fully long enough to span the wh e 
width of the Chapel. 

The Chapel is an interesting evide 
of the ignorance of eighteenth and ni 
teenth century builders as to the quali: 5 
of stone. We find this ignorance in ‘ ¢ 
use Sir Gilbert Scott made of B. h 
stone here and in many other plac 5, 
and also in the work of Barry in e 
Houses of Parliament. The  eariu2r 
builders seem to have had a much clea: 'r 
understanding of the stone to use aid 
how to cut it. 

I should like to take an opportun. 5 
me of saying how completely satisfied te 
Chapter have been with the work of tie 
architect, the contractor, the foreman 
and the men employed. They have 
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watched their work throughout, and it has seemed to them quite 
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to anybody employed on the building in all the long years of the 


admirable. And there has been singular harmony in the working work. We trust that the beautiful sunshine which flooded the 


and also in the co-operation given by Sir Giles Scott. It is also 
worth putting on record that there has been no serious accident 


Chapel on the day of the re-opening may be an augury of a happy 
future for the old Chapel, restored to new life and service. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


iMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLAND.”’ 
To THE EpIror. 

I should like to be allowed to express my 
ement with the views on the above subject, 
vell expressed by Mr. Frank Ewart Corrie. 
re is no doubt that the assumption so 
:monly accepted that our heavy soils possess 
idequate supply of potash does not hold 

in several cases. Moreover, I hold the 
iion that after grassland, even that lying 
yur heavy clay, has been improved by phos- 

» treatment, having received several dress- 

a profitable return may accrue in not a 
cases from the addition of a potash fertiliser 
he regular dressing of phosphate. When 

Jand is made to produce larger bulk of 

age and of better quality, and to come ear- 

ind grow later, it is surely fair to conclude 
the demand of the plants for fertilising 
sdients will be increased as improvement 
eeds. The clover may be relied on, if 
tained in vigorous condition, to supply 

-amounts of nitrogen, but there is likely to be 

ed for more available potash in some cases. 

So far as lime is concerned, while |! agree 

the need is great over the country, the 

ywrtance of this is greater in connection 
arable than with grassland. ‘T'wo excep- 

, may be made to this general statement : 

the smoke areas and grassland in the 

uity of our industrial towns and cities, where 
only fertiliser which is usually effective is 

; and secondly, those pastures on which 

desired to adopt the tntensive manurial 

‘otational grazing system. Hence, in spite 
o! he advance that has been made in manurial 
troitment of grassland, I would repeat that 

greater part of our grassland is not, as 
\'. Corrie states, in need of lime dressings so 
much as phosphates, or phosphates and potash. 
\i.ny of our best grazing pastures under the 
ordinary stocking management show a definite 
lime requirement, though I do not think they 
are suffering in consequence or are in urgent 
need of lime, unless, as Mr. Corrie states, it 
is intended to adopt the intensive system. What 
I would urge is the desirability and necessity 
of regular applications of phosphates, as it 1s 
my experience that many farmers tend to drop 
off the phosphate treatment when the later 
dressings do not show the same spectacular 
results as the first. 

With regard to the form of phosphate to 
use, I feel strongly with Mr. Corrie that 
further investigation is needed and trial on 
the farm, and, I may add, the same applies to 
the forms of potash for grassland. Steamed 
bone flour on our lighter soils of a sandy and 
gravelly nature usually gives more effective 
results than any other form, with possibly 
the exception of superphosphate, which latter 
however, is more commonly used for arable 
land. On wet, rather sour clays mineral phos- 
phates have given very good results, though 
it is still necessary to emphasise the importance 
of securing the extra fineness of grinding of 
this form, a point sometimes overlooked even 
in official trials. For the somewhat better class 
land basic slag rightly holds its popular position ; 
and while my own preference tor sureness is 
the high citric soluble form, I retain an open 
mind in view of some of the 1esults being ob- 
taincd from the low soluble slags. These are 
but general observations, and more research is 
necied before it is possible to be very exact 
or certain on this question. One can at least be 
dovymatic in stating that the form of supplying 
ph phate at the cheapest unit price is not of 
nec ssity the best value, as all depends, as 
Mi. Corrie rightly asserts, upon the type of 
So! ind climatic conditions. 

_ The work done at the Rowett Institute 
Is absorbing interest, and great importance 
to concerned with grassland management, as 
Inc ating, among other things, the value of 
fee ing minerals to the stock va the land as 
we «s, when desirable, in the hand feed. ‘The 


val. of the intensive system, like every suyges- 
lor or advice given to the farmer, must be 
ud od in the light of economic returns.— 
H. sci, Pawson. 


LATE SWIFTS. 

To THE EpIror. 
Sit —~To see a swift in September is most 
un: ual, but swifts in October are so rare 








as to be worthy of notice. On October 21st 
one was seen at Heysham in North Lancashire 
on the shore of Morecambe Bay, possibly 
a belated migrant from Archangel, which is 
the northern limit of its range. The latest 


dates given in the Practical Handbook of 


Britisk Birds are as follows: Cumberland, 
October gth, 1909; Norfolk, October 11th, 
1909 ; Glasgow, October 13th, 1918 ; Devon, 
October 16th, 1911 ; Outer Hebrides, October 
30th, 1913; Middlesex, October 31st, 1912 ; 
Essex, November 6th, 1912; Shropshire, 
November goth, 1912; Linlithgow, Novem- 
ber 13th, 1917; and Clackmannan, Novem- 
ber 14th, 1914. 

A correspondent writing to the Field 
early in 1915, states that he saw one at Farnham 
(Surrey) on January 7th that year. An 
editorial states that the latest date recorded 
in the Field was October 25th, 1896.— 
H. W. Rosinson. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL WAR 
MEMORIAL. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—I hope you may care to see a photograph 
of one of the new trophies of arms now added 
to the Scottish National War Memorial. 

Within the past eighteen months four of 
these trophies in bronze, gold and silver have 
been erected with their appropriate inscriptions 
in the Hall of Honour. The first two, of early 
Scottish weapons, commemorate men _ of 
Scottish birth who fell while serving in English, 
Irish and Welsh regiments, and with units of 
the Dominions and Colonies. The third, of 
Indian arms, records the sacrifice made by 
Scotsmen in the forces of the Indian Empire. 
The fourth trophy, which includes an actual 
standard of the regiment, is in honour of the 
Scots of the Household Cavalry. Below the 
bronze frieze in the Shrine an inscription has 
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been carved: ‘‘ Others also there are who 
perished unknowr ; their sacrifice is not for- 
gotten and their names though lost to us are 
written in the Books of God.” 

With the erection of these memorials 
and the filling of the niche above the Hall of 
Honour by a statue called “ Reveille,” it is 
believed that the sacrifice of all of Scottish 
birth or descent has been recorded and that, 
with the exception of a few details and the 
final correction of the Rolls of Honour, the 
Scottish National War Memorial may now be 
said to be complete. 

The trophies of arms are by Mr. Pilkington 
Jackson, and his designs for them and _ for 
‘Reveille’ were approved by the late Sir 
Robert Lorimer.—kK. G. 

THE GREY SQUIRREL. 
To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—In ‘‘ Country Notes’ of November 1st 
you refer to the grey squirrel and its spread 
in England. 

I would suggest that one of the most dis- 
quieting features of its expansion lies in the 
fact that it has thoroughly established itself in 
an area before the fact is noted, and one awakes 
one morning to see three or four on one’s 
lawn, or the gardener appears and reports that 
suddenly most of the ripened plums or peaches 
in the garden repose now on wall tops and 
only partly bitten, to realise that the horde is 
there—and the ones seen merely the outer 
fringe of the main body. I much doubt if 
in the early stages of invasion 1 per cent. is 
seen. 

A single grey squirrel was caught in a 
rabbit snare in some large woods in South 
Hampshire, and no more seen until the spring 
when the woods became full of them, and, 
with the leaf on, hard to kill. 

Highclere Park, with its famous old beech 
woods and fir woods, is now full of them, and 
hundreds are shot annually (over 1,800 killed), 
but with little or no visible diminution, and 
yet three years ago unknown. 

In Windsor Park alone 1,370 were killed 
in May-June ; and in Surrey, between 600 and 
700 are killed annually on a small area where, the 
owner states, they swarm, and preservation of 
fruit is impossible. 

As the grey squirrel has already proved 
itself in Bedfordshire to be a great source 
of loss to farmer market gardeners with early 
peas or beans, and a potential destroyer of 
stone fruit or strawberries, it might well be 
worth the consideration of county authorities 
to attempt to deal with the animal before it 
becomes a plague. 

Mr. R. O. Middleton considers that in 
1950 this rodent is likely “ to become of con- 
siderable economic importance.” I would 
suggest a much earlier date is likely, and in 
certain market garden areas has already become 
so, especially where woods exist. 

If County Councils of counties where the 
grey squirrel has appeared—but not yet in 
hordes—offered a reward of 2d. per tail, they 
might check the invasion and perhaps save the 
market gaideners from untold fruit damage 
later —M. P. 


“THE PROBLEM OF THE SWALLOW.’ 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Dr. Collinge, in last week’s COUNTRY 
Lire, lamented the decrease of the swallows. 
Well, there is a bird house in which thousands 
and thousands of swallows nest and rear their 
young each season. To find this, one must 
travel to Campinas :n Brazil. Some years 
ago the market hall in Campinas became 
too small for the increasing number of people 
who wished to use it. It was suggested that 
the building should be pulled down and a new 
one erected on the site. Certain citizens of 
the town pointed out that the hall was much 
used by swallows as a nesting place. The farmers 
round about the town became interested, for 
they knew that swallows were among their 
best friends on account of the enormous numbet 
of insects which the birds eat. A great pro- 
test, not only from Campinas, but also from 
the surrounding country, was made. The big 
new hall was finally built on a different site 
and the old one is kept in repair just for the 
use of the swallows.—S. LEONARD BASTIN. 



































































































ORDERED SOUTH. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—This is the time of year when the storks 
have forsaken chill European homes for warmer 
ones in Africa. Here is a picture of several 
families of them on the roof of a house at 
Bona in Algeria.—C. D. 

OSPREY IN SCOTLAND.”’ 

To THE EDITor. 

Sir,—I have just noticed in your issue of 
October 18th a letter signed “‘ A. H.,”’ in which 
it is stated that ‘‘ It is now seven years since 
the last osprey was seen in Scotland.”’ In the 
spring of 1925 I was fishing in the lake in 
what was then the private park of Pitfour 
House in Aberdeenshire. At the spot where 
I was fishing (from the bank) there is a little 
harbour, and beyond it, about twenty yards 
from the shore, a small artificial island on 
which is a flagstaff. Suddenly two ospreys 
appeared, and one of them settled on the top 
of the flagstaff about fifty yards from the spot 
where I was fishing, while the other proceeded 
to quarter the lake at a height of about one 
hundred feet. Very shortly afterwards it 
plunged into the water and caught a trout of 
about a pound weight and, after “‘ stream- 
lining’ it in the usual way, flew away east- 
wards, being joined by the other osprey. 
The lake is a ve y large artificial one, and is 
situated about eight miles from the North 
Sea. Also, either two or three years ago, an 
osprey was observed on the River Deveron, 
and its various appearances up and down the 
river. were recorded in the local Press by 
competent observers —G. E. BURNETT-STUART., 
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THE SUNNY HOURS. 
To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—-I am sending you a photograph of a 
quaint sundial which I took on a motor tour 





A PORTUGUESE SUNDIAL, 


in Portugal. The angle of the wall has been cut 
away and two rough stones built in and faced 
on the inside. The sundial is about half way 
on the road between Lisbon and Batalha.— 
C. Lovett GILL, 


SHRUBS IN JAMAICA. 
To THE EDITor. 

Sir,—I see in Country LIFE that you have 
kindly promised to reply to queries on garden- 
ing problems, and I am taking advantage of 
your kind offer by asking you to advise me 
if the list of shrubs given below would do 
well in the Tropics. My garden is stocked 
out with crotons of all kinds, plumbagos, 
hibiscus and palms, but I would like a change, 
and I was thinking of planting instead the 
following: Japanese barberry, deutzia, Spiraea 
Anthony Waterer, weigela, lilac, purple and 
white. Any suggestion that you can make 
would be gratefully received—L. CARVALHO, 
Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica. 

[It is extremely doubtful if such things as 
deutzias, lilacs and weigelas will succeed 
with you unless the garden is situated at a 
high altitude. Generally speaking, deciduous 
shrubs which grow outdoors in this country 
seldom succeed in the tropics unless planted 
above 5,000ft., the reason being that they 
continue growing throughout the whole year 
and make no strong woody growth which 
carries blossom. Some of the hardy evergreens 
might prove successful, and several species 
of berberis might be tried. It is difficult 
to suggest shrubs that might succeed with 
you without knowing the altitude at which 
they are to be planted, but the following, 
judging from their native habitat and their 
behaviour under cultivation here, might prove 
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THE STORKS SETTLE IN FOR 


suitable: Fuchsias, olearias, leptospermums, 
Choisya ternata, Hydrangea hortensis varieties, 
Nerium Oleander, Escallonia macrantha, E. 
langleyensis, several rhododendrons (all the 
Japanese species) and probably such _ kinds 
as Rh. Loderi and Fortunei, Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis, Plumbago capensis, Streptosolen 
Jamesonii and Tibouchina semidecandra. You 
should apply to the Agricultural Instructor 
at Mandeville, P.O. Jamaica, for more detailed 
and more reliable information as to what hardy 
plants are likely to prove successful.—ED.] 





AND RED HERRING. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Mary Frampton, in her Journal for 
1830, gives a graphic account of the agricultural 
riots which took place in many southern 
counties just a century ago, and of the alarm 
and disturbance which they created at her 
Dorsetshire home of Moreton. By Christmas 
there was peace again and the yule log 
burnt as usual in the entrance hall. ‘‘ The 
peacock in full plummage (sic) with its fiery 
mouth was placed on the dinner table, with of 
course the boar’s head ; the immense candles 
were well covered with laurel. The hare 
appeared with the red herring astride on its 
back, and the wassail bowl and lamb’s wool 
were not inferior to former years.’”? The 
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THE DRAGON ON THE STAIRS. 
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THE WINTER IN ALGERIA. 


peacock ‘‘in its pride” will be familiar 
most readers, but the combination of the ha 
and herring is quite new to me. If it was 
common practice for a herring to be broug! 
to table seated on a hare, what origin can | 
assigned to it >—ARTHUR O. COOKF. 
*“BURMESE WOOD-CARVING.’ 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—As a pendant to the article published 


in your issue of October 4th, vou may care t 
reproduce two more photographs of tl 
Mandalay monasteries, showing the carvin 
in greater detail. It is only in detail, indee: 
that they can be fully appreciated. 
on the part of a fallen rafter, which I foun 


The birds 


with other carvings (perhaps destined to be 


used as firewood) in a corner of the platform : 


the Salin Monastery, have life in them, con- 


ventional and symbolic, as they are; and t! 
same may be said of the still more convention 
dragon which forms the side of a stairca 
leading up to the chapel, and which fits 
weil and naturally into the space to be fille: 
While they do not rival the Amarapura pan 
in economy of line, all these carvings a 
immensely better than any of the more mode 
work, ar:d but a trifling expenditure of pub! 
money is needed to preserve them.—R. Gra 
PROWN. 
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A CARVED RAFTER. 
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WHERE STEEPLECHASING IS ATTRACTIVE 


HAVE just had four days of varied racing at Liverpool, 

It is one of the places which make a special appeal tome. At 

Newmarket you are made to come into intimate touch with 

racing of the highest class, and, in these days, under comfort- 

able and eonvenient conditions. Ascot is very wonderful. It 
is also very tiring, like a great big feast sometimes can be. Epsom 
is trying more than tiring to me, and not less so on Derby Day. 
Still, it remains Derby Day. The “ Park” meetings of the type 
around London are conventional. Lincoln is—well, I am never 
quite so contented as when I find myself in the train on the 
nclusion of the March meeting en route for Liverpool. ‘The 
and National is to follow two days later ! 
Now, Liverpool has three fixtures each year, yielding ten 
ys of racing. It puts on three Cup races—Spring, Summer 
{| Autumn—and two of the most important steeplechases of 

whole year. There is the Grand National at the Spring 
eting, and the Grand Sefton at the Autumn Meeting which 
ttended last week. In addition, there are other chases, such 
the Champion, the Foxhunters’, the Molyneux, the Stanley, 
Valentine and the Becher. ‘They bear good names, too. 
The Grand Sefton is named after Lord Sefton, who owns the 
yund on which Aintree racecourse is laid out. ‘The Molyneux 
; so named out of compliment to his son, who this year succeeded 
much lamented father. Stanley, of course, is the family 
1e of the house of Derby ; while the Becher and the Valentine 
named after those famous big fences which figure so promin- 
ly in tales of grief and woe every Grand National. 
By the way, I did not see any horse come to grief at either 
‘those big fences last week. It is possible that one or more 
at Valentine’s, but I did not see one stopped at Becher’s. 
rtainly I never remember seeing nine horses start for a two 
e chase at Liverpool, or, indeed, for a chase over any distance 
the course, and go through without a single casualty. ‘This 

actually happen in the case of the Molyneux "Chase. Of 
irse, it is a vastly different matter where the Grand National 
concerned. The distance is over twice as far, and everyone 
y»ws that if horses do not fall at the outset through blundering 
ile too keen and over-excited, they are liable to lapse when 
ing rapidly. 

It will be understood that I found a deal to interest me during 

four days at Liverpool. Some folk, who make a point of 

ishing their season’s racing with the close of the Houghton 

eting at Newmarket, will scarcely believe that it is possible 
i. get some genuine interest out of this November racing. Perhaps 

y would be right if there were no steeplechasing at Liverpool. 
ir did undoubtedly nicely spice the proceedings, and, having 
made so much comment on it, I might as well note the actual 
hoppenings. 

Take first, as it was the most important and certainly the 
most valuable, the Grand Sefton. It was worth to those con- 
nected with the winner, Drin, as much as £1,255—a slight differ- 
ence from, say, the £137 which comprised the prize money in 
the case of the Westmorland Apprentices’ Plate. Drin came in 
second, beaten a head by one named T'amasha, owned and ridden 
by Mr. C. Elliott, who, I imagine, is not a young man, but is 
keen and rides with all the zest of one over fences. 





TAMASHA’S FATAL SWERVE. 


The moment they had passed the post it was realised there 
must be an objection—one, too, which would prove fatal; for 
every onlooker had seen T'amasha swerve badly on landing over 
the last fence, and with such impetus did he do it that his rider 
could not prevent him banging into Drin, who had made a safe 
landing and was keeping to a true line. I believe he would have 
won but for the bump, and, therefore, it was morally right as 
well as a correct interpretation of the rule on the part of the 
Stewards that the winner should suffer disqualification in favour 
of Drin. This duly happened. 

The Grand Sefton winner carried the colours of Mr. Albert 
Bendon, but he belongs to Major Gossage, who, because he had 
to leave with his regiment for Egypt, agreed to lease the horse 
to Mr. Bendon and his partner, Mr. B. D. Davis. One recalls 
Drin as a Grand Military Gold Cup winner at Sandown Park, 
when his owner rode him: though when, last year, he tried to 
repeat the success he found the way barred by Drintyre, owned and 
ri'!den by Captain Brownhill. 

Drintyre, by the way, failed in this very race for the Grand 
»S ‘ton. I believe he had made a bad mistake, but in any case 
h- had no chance on form of beating his old rival Drin. Perhaps 
h missed his owner from the saddle. He could not take the 
n cunt, through a recent accident, and a professional was in charge 
©. the horse. 

1 wonder if we saw out last week the next Grand National 
w iner. Such proved to be the case a year ago, when Shaun 
C ilin won the “‘ Sefton ”’ and then proceeded to take the major 
h sours a few months later. Drin is quite likely to develop into 
a srand National winner. He has splendid jumping ability, 
he appears to stay really well. He is only a six year old now, 
a young horse at that, for he is an instance of a June foal 
e than holding his own. Drin’s sire, I may add, is Drinmore, 
a orse that won the City and Suburban when held on lease by 
t late Mr. George Edwardes, and was afterwards retired to 
t! stud in Ireland. 


S © © 


Then there is a “ National’ possible in Mr. W. M. Singer’s 
Kakushin, who won the Becher Chase from Gib and three others. 
His way of going through with this job was quite exceptional, 
and I do not agree with those who think Gib would have won 
but for his jockey losing an iron at the second last fence. What 
a lot of irons, by the way, are lost in steeplechases at Aintree ! 
With the modern steeplechasing seat and riding with short leathers 
it does not take such a very bad mistake at the steep fences to 
cause a loss of seat, to say nothing of loss of an iron. 

Of course, Gib’s rider was seriously handicapped when 
that happened, but Kakushin had always been out-jumping 
him, and, indeed, I have rarely seen a horse, on being intro- 
duced to this course, go into his fences with such boldness and 
confidence. ‘That is why I suggest he might have the makings 
of a Grand National winner, though I cannot believe in a son 
of Friar Marcus gaining such distinction. And yet Kakushin 
is a fine, strong individual and does not bear the stamp of Friar 
Marcus either in colour or physique. If he were, say, by My 
Prince (sire of Gregalach and Easter Hero), he would be accepted 
far more seriously than is the case now. He is trained by Frank 
Hartigan, who has Shaun Goilin in his care. That horse, by 
the way, ran really well in the Grand Sefton. 

HOT BUN’S SUCCESS. 

Hot Bun, a four year old mare owned by M. Wittouck, a 
Belgian business man who races chiefly in France, was the very 
easy winner of the Liverpool Cup by three lengths. Second 
was another four year old in the Irish-bred Tullycross, who is 
trained by Sam Darling at Newmarket for Major Dixon, and 
third was one of the equal favourites, the disappointing French- 
bred Argonaute II. Hot Bun is one of those racehorses sent 
on earth specially to try and exasperate people who find pleasure 
and doubtful profit in backing horses. Let me explain. 

Last year she was really quite smart as a handicapper, and 
recollections of the fact were still lively when she made a reappear- 
ance this year. This was delayed until the day of the Liverpool 
Summer Cup. Going out hot favourite, she did badly, apparently 
failing to stay. ‘Three times after that she ran without winning, 
and then readers will have no difficulty in recalling how at 33 to 1 
against she won the Duke of York Handicap by a short head, 
beating Racedale, Argonaute II and others. Of course, the 
long price showed that the public and their mentors had assumed 
too soon that she was a thing of the past, so to say. 

Next we have her one of the starters for the Cambridgeshire, 
but as her weight was inclusive of a 1olb. penalty, no one would 
take her seriously. She started at 40 to 1, and I confess that 
she did not impose herself on my notice as having anything to 
do with the race. In the circumstances it was not without some 
justification that she was again ignored, this time for the Liverpool 
Autumn Cup. 


in the nature of a fluke, and at a 5lb. advantage Argonaute II, 
it was argued, would certainly reverse the form. ‘That was 
what read into the betting on last week’s race. On the other 
hand, one or two writers did give her to win in the belief that 
if she was only beginning to pick up her form at Kempton Park, 
then she would be appreciably better now. Their reasoning 
proved sound, but supposing she had run badly again! ‘They 
would not have been forgiven for arguing on such slender grounds. 

Hot Bun won at 100 to 8. Long odds are familiar enough 
with winners at this Liverpool fixture in November. Yet so 
many find it hard to accept the lesson of years past. ‘The chance 
of being on a long-priced one is so alluring. I do not know why 
it should be the case that so many favourites get beaten there. 
Perhaps it is that so many of the form horses have gone off, though 
their connections will not believe it to be the case until proof 
be actually forthcoming. The changed going is a factor which 
is not sufficiently taken into account, but the real one is the 
unsuspected loss of form. So few horses can keep their form 
from March to November. 

Take the case of the very easy Cesarewitch winner, Ut 
Majeur. He looked a“ sitter ”’ to beat five others for the Liverpool 
St. Leger. The best of the five was Rameses the Second, who, 
however, had to give him 3lb., but what chance could he have 
on their St. Leger form at Doncaster? None at all. That is 
just it: the ‘‘ none-at-all’’ chance horse is just the one that 
keeps on confounding us at this time of the year. So it was, 
therefore, that Ut Majeur went under by a head as a 5 to 2 on 
favourite beaten in the last few strides by Rameses the Second. 
The only possible explanation is that if Ut Majeur had not definitely 
gone off as so many Cesarewitch horses do for the rest of the 
season, then he had been dangerously eased in his training in the 
interval. Horses so eased can quickly run down to an extent 
altogether unexpected. : 

A noted Yorkshire stable, that conducted by the veteran, 
Dobson Peacock, had a remarkable day on the conclusion of the 
Liverpool Meeting. With the slashing big chestnut three year 
old Heronslea they won the Grosvenor Cup of a mile. The 
winner had won the Ayr Gold Cup last September and is certainly 
a horse much above the average. Then a two year old colt by 
Spion Kop, named Gallini, won the Liverpool Autumn Foal 
Stakes. The north is continuing to do uncommonly well to 
the end of the 1930 chapter. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


CURZON HOUSE, MAYFAIR 


HE EARL HOWE intends to sell 

Curzon House, Mayfair, and has in- 

structed Messrs. John D. Wood and 

Co. (Berkeley Square) to sell the free- 

hold site of 11,000 sq. ft. Curzon 

Street is named after George Augustus 
Curzon, third Viscount Howe, whose family 
has tor a long period held a mansion in 
this part of Mayfair. At No. 8 lived the 
two Misses Berry, intimate friends of Horace 
Walpole (did not he dub them ‘‘ my two 
wives ’’’?). One of them issued an edition 
in five volumes of his woiks. Mme Vestris 
was tenant of No. 1, Curzon Street in 1826; 
and another resident, as occupier of two or 
three rooms, was Smollett. Stonehewer, one of 
the many noted correspondents of the poet Gray, 
lived at No. 41; and, as an impecunious young 
married man, the sculptor Chantrey lodged in 
Curzon Street. Lord Beaconsfield passed 
away at No. 19. One of the largest mansions, 
formerly known as Wharncliffe House, was 
offered by auction at the Mart in 1908, as 
Crewe House, by order of the Earl of Crewe ; 
and, showing the change in values in Mayfair, 
it may be recalled that Mr. Joseph Stower, 
who conducted the auction, asked for a bid of 
£5 a square foot for the 29,500ft., with a 
frontage of 13o0ft. Lord Wharncliffe, who 
formerly held that mansion, was great-grandson 
of Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu and edited 
her works in stately tomes. 

SALES IN THE WEST END. 
““WVE have already said so much about this pro- 

perty that it is enough to give a reminder of 
the date of the auction, adding only that power 
is reserved to dispose of the interests by private 
treaty before November 6th, and if we were keen 
about buying them, we should not like to take the 
risk of waiting for the advertised date.” 

On November ist, in the Estate Market 
page, that hint to would-be buyers was given a 
prominent place, and its justification was found 
in an announcement by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Wilson and Co., on the 
eve of the auction. In other words, the Berkeley 
Square and Bruton Street frontage of 54oft., 
with the great rectangular area of 55,000 sq. ft. 
and the fifteen historic mansions standing upon 
it have been privately dealt with. 

The corner premises in Piccadilly and 
Hamilton Place, for long the club-house of the 
Bachelors’ Club, who found new accommodation 
in South Audley Street, through the agency of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, have been 
sold. The Crown leasehold was entrusted to 
Messrs. Wm. Grogan and Boyd and Mr. Frank 
Newman for sale early this year, following the 
removel of the Club. The site was originally 
partly covered by a fort in the days of the Common- 
wealth, and Charles II granted it with much 
adjacent land to his friend, Colonel James Hamil- 
ton, whose name is preserved in the Hamilton 
Place of the present time. That connection of 
Park Lane and Piccadilly contains some very large 
mansions, and opposite to them, the dignified 
and elegant offices of Messrs. Wm. Grogan and 
Boyd. In The Plain Dealer Wycherley alluded 
to The Pillars of Hercules, an inn of much 
note, which stood near Hamilton Place for 
centuries. Sheridan went to the inn alter the 
interrupted duel with Mathews respecting the 
lovely Miss Linley. “‘ Spaw water ”’ (with brandy) 
was one of the attractive beverages which early 
Londoners took at the inn. The value of advertis- 
ing was understood as early as 1713, for in that 
year the proprietor of ‘‘ Winstanley’s Water 
Theatre”? was printing an offer to dispense 
“six sorts of wine” all out of one barrel, and 
possibly the potency of the liquor produced an 
illusion of a dozen sorts before an evening was 
out. The present sale is expected to be the 
prelude to a further advance of commerce along 
Piccadilly. 

TEDDESLEY HALL TO LET. 
LORD HATHERTON intends to let Teddesley 

Hall, six miles from Stafford, through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. The mansion, 
built in 1769, stands in a grandly timbered park, 
and there is shooting over 5,000 acres. 

Hall Farm and Limes Farm, 650 acres, 
Paston, to be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, includes the Hall Tudor barns, built about 
1582 by Sir William Paston, who succeeded his 
uncle, Admiral Clement Paston, at Paston Hall, 
his forbears having been the writers and recipients 
of the Paston Letters. 'The barn is of dressed 
flint, with a timber thatched roof, close to 
Mundesley. 


All the remaining portion of Thickthorn, 
Kenilworth, which was submitted by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley with Mr. Warrington 
Bennett, at Kenilworth, has been sold. The 
total for the entirety is £13,800—the two resi- 
dences—T he Woodlands and Kenilworth Lodge— 
the stud farm, two dairy farms and a small 
holding, 129 acres in all. 

On the instructions of Mr. James S. 
Motion, Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley will 
sell the contents of Hazeldean, Bolney, on 
December 1st. Among the lots are a Louis XVI 
mantel clock, a Georgian convex mirror, an 
English Empire mahogany oblong table, paint- 
ings, drawings and sporting prints, including 
a set of four engravings in colour, ‘“‘ The Liver- 
pool Grand Steeplechase, 1839,’ by Charles 
Hunt, and “‘ The First Steeplechase on Record,” 
by J. Harris, after Alken ; and a Rolls-Royce 
saloon landaulet. The residence and 10 acres 
will be submitted at the same time. 


A HERTFORDSHIRE ‘*‘ MONUMENT.”’ 


SG TANSTEAD BURY, near Hertford, a house 

well spoken of for its heraldic glass and other 
old features, by the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments in Hertford- 
shire, is an original ‘Tudor manor house with 
Queen Anne additions. It is to be let unfurnished, 
or partially furnished, for seven years. The 
adaptation of the house to modern requirements 
will shortly be taken in hand, so that the tenant 
may have the opportunity of having decorations 
made to his own taste. The grounds 2re splendidly 
timbered, and laid out with old Jawns with 
herbaceous borders, yew hedges and an ancient 
fishpond. ‘Terms of letting may be had from 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have sold 
the residential and agricultural property, Rignell 
Hall, Deddington, Oxon, which belonged to 
the late Mr. Francis Taylor. The estate, 410 acres, 
includes a Cotswold residence, cottages, a water 
mill and grassland, with a trout stream. 

The residential and sporting property 
Gatcombe House, Totnes, 95 acres, has been sold 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. The old 
residence is on a manor mentioned in Domesday. 
Associated in the sale were Messrs. Michelmore, 
Loveys and Co. 


HANLEY COURT SALES. 


TT’HE Hanley Court estate, Tenbury Wells, 

Worcester, is mainly sold. ‘The successful 
auction of the estate of 1,550 acres, held by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. at Tenbury 
Wells on October 28th, together with sales by 
private treaty, has resulted in a total disposal of 
over I ooo acres at satisfactory prices. The remain- 
ing portions, including four rich farms, several 
cottages and accommodation lands, are being 
dealt with privately, while the fine Queen Anne 
mansion has been the subject cf a demolition 
sale. Messrs. Gordon Prior and Goodwin sold 
the whole estate, in the first instance, for the 
Public Trustee. 

Offers by Messrs. Ralpt. Pay and Taylor 
include a Queen Anne farmhouse residence 
in the Tunbridge Weils district at the moderate 
rental of £170 per annum. ‘This house, judici- 
ously modernised, retains its old-world features, 
and there is a long lease. They also offer a 
modern house of medium size in secluded 
grounds of several acres, adjoining one of the 
finest Sucrey golf courses, described as ‘‘a 
Golfers’ paradise.”’ Another, on the Surrey 
hills, overlooks a valley to a famous park. A 
property with small home farm, the residence 
being essentially suitable for entertaining, is 
20 miles from London on a good motoring road. 
A house of Queen Anne character, 12 miles 
from Tunbridge Wells and the coast, stands 
in 40 acres, beautifully timbered and having 
several cottages. 

Runney Court, near Frome, old Georgian, 
has been soid by Messrs. James Styles and 


Whitlock. 
EASTWOOD PARK: CONTENTS. 


AT the four days’ furniture sale conducted 
““ by Messrs. Constable and Maude and 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. at Eastwood 
Park, near Bristol, some of the principal prices 
were: A 5ft. gin. old English coffer with 
inlaid front panel, lined cedarwood, with 
rising hinged lid, £30; a pair of mahogany 
side tables with yellow marble tops, £60; 
a square back Chippendale open armchair, 
upholstered pink figured damask, £36; a 
Chippendale mahogany bureau bookcase, top 








part fitted pigeon-holes and enclosed by twi 
panel doors, fall flap and rests to lower par 
with three long drawers under, 8ft. high, £3c 
the 5ft. gin. mahogany, inlaid at terminal 
Chippendale bookcase, fitted shelves and ex 
closed by four glass panel doors, three drawei 
in centre under, and two cupboards at side 
£20; and a Hepplewhite open = armchai 
a very rare specimen, with three carv: 
feather back rails and arms, and fluted legs, se 
covered figured damask (it is stated that t] 
companion chair is in the South Kensingt: 
Museum), £136. 

Messrs. Maple and Co., Limited, w’ 
on the 19th instant, offer at a very low reser: 
the direct Crown lease of 11, York Ga 
Regent’s Park ; and 31, Cumberland Teira 
and garage and rooms at rear ; and, on Decer 
ber 3rd, a freehold detached residence, 8, Mor 
pelier Avenue, Ealing. They are selling | 
auction on the premises, 31, Cumberla: 
Terrace, on the 24th instant, the well ma 
furniture and effects, including a Sherat< 
sideboard, a Sheraton spinet dressing-tab! 
pianofortes and old Chippendale chairs. 

The ‘‘ Danish House,’ Overstrand, h 
been sold by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior. 
is a replica of a Danish pavilion, and wv 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
was purchased by the late Sir George Lew 
who had it re-erected on the outskirts 
Overstrand at a cost of £20,000. The firm h: 
sold Goldsmiths, Fairwarp, Uckfield, wi 
10 acres; and Beachcroft, Eltham, 1 acr 
backing on to the Royal Blackheath golf link 
with Mr. Stanley F. Prior. 

This month Messrs. Deacon and Alle 
will sell No. 7, Hyde Park Square. 

Milford Manor, Salisbury, has been sold 
by Messrs. Woolley and Wallis. 


A LINK WITH CRANMER. 


HE exquisite house, The Old Palac 

Bekesbourne, near Canterbury, referred 
to a week or two ago in detail in these pag: 
as connected with Cranmer, is again for sale 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons. There 1s 
delightful trouting in the Little Stour, which 
runs alongside the lovely garden. 

No. 63, Tufton Street is for sale on Novem- 
ber 18th, at St. James’s Square, by Messi 
Hampton and Sons. Although the favourite 
residential district around Smith Square h 
undergone many chances since Tufton Stre: 
housed the Royal Cockpit, it retains an old- 
world air. In the re-building which has taken 
place care has been taken to avoid detractin 
from the charm of the streets around the Abbey. 
The Georgian atmosphere has been appreciate: 
and simple dignity has been achieved. No. 6. 
Tufton Street, although a modern hous 
fulfilling the requirements of the present da 
is in surroundings little changed from the day 
when the adjoining Cowley ana Barton Street 
were named after a celebrated actor, Barto: 
Booth, who created the part of Cato in Addison’ 
play. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons hav 
disposed of No. 91, Sloane Street, with Messr 
Godwin Basley and Co. The house overloo! 
the Cadogan Place gardens. Also No. 7, Eato 
Terrace, with Messrs. Barker and Neale. 

For the executors of the late Dowag: 
Lady Smiley, an offer of £9,000 has bet 
accepted through Messrs. Fox and Sons, fi 
Forest House, Bournemouth, on the Ea 
Cliff and commanding sea views from tl 
principal rooms. 

Mortgagees have decided to sell a Kesto 
property adjoining Downe golf course. It ° 
the Leaves Green estate, including Old Hou 
Farm, an Early Georgian red brick farmhou: 
with farm buildings, three cottages and 452 acre 
Messrs. Baxter, Payne and Lepper, with Mess: 
Gordon Prior and Goodwin, hold the aucti« 
at Bromley on Thursday, November 27th. 

Invermark, Upper Warlingham, a freeho! 
in timbered grounds, has been sold by Mess: 
Gordon Prior and Goodwin and Messi 
Edwards and Forrester. 

Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, at tl 
recent auction, sold Pimley Manor, Shrews 
bury. Milwardine,a genuine old half-timbere: 
residence, with a wealth of old panelling and : 
Queen Anne staircase, was withdrawn at £1 ,60¢ 
and is in the market, for sale by private treaty 
Lay tithe rent charges in the parish of Lea 
Pontesbury, are for sale at £900, a yield ©! 
83 per cent. They have not been in arrears 
for forty-four years. ARBITER. 
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SHRUBBY SPIRAAS 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE SPRING FLOWERING SPIRZEAS. 


fF ""™HERE is a distinct tendency among gardeners at the 
doubtless due to the emphasis that is 
laid on the importance of possessing a collection of 
plants that are rare or uncommon—to neglect the old 
While there are admittedly many 
cho:.e and beautiful shrubs of recent introduction that are well 
worthy of a place in the garden and woodland for their ornamental 
valiic apart from their rarity in cultivation, they should not be 
planted in such numbers as to exclude many of the older things 





present time 


F 


in favour of the new. 


that have already proved their 
merit for garden decoration. 
The shrubby members of the 
genus spiraza provide an exam- 
ple of a group of shrubs that, 
despite their distinct decorative 
value, have fallen from favour 
and, with the exception of one 
or two of the commoner species, 
are seldom seen in any but the 
largest gardens where an exten- 
sive collection of shrubs is 
grown. The genus, as a whole, 
is an important one and plays 
no small part in garden decora- 
tion, as, in its ranks, plants can 
be found which are suitable 
for practically any position in 
the garden. In the border, by 
the waterside or in the rock 
garden, the herbaceous species 
and varieties—of which S. pal- 
mata and S. Aruncus are the 
most outstanding, and are among 
the stateliest and most accom- 
moduting herbaceous plants we 
have for planting in cool and 
Moisi situations—give a welcome 
dispi.y of flower during the 
Sum:ner and early autumn ; 
whi. in the shrub border and 
in moist and open parts of the 
Woo. ‘and, the shrubby members 
—w: ch embrace some two 
doze _ first-class shrubs, besides 
man. other species of more 
bota: ‘cal interest than garden 
valu. —can be relied on to 
malt iin a succession of bloom 
thro hout the greater part of 
spr andsummer. They form 
am . valuable group of flower- 
ing subs, remarkable for their 
eleg ce of habit, beauty of 
flow. and diversity of form, 
and . gardens where the soil 





place. 





THE TALL AND GRACEFUL SPIRAEA DISCOLOR OR S. ARIZEFOLIA, 
ONE OF THE BEST OF THE TALLER SPECIES, PLANTED AGAINST A 
DARK BACKGROUND OF ARBUTUS AND HOLLY, 


A BED OF S,. ARGUTA IN LATE APRIL, 
is naturally damp they should most certainly be given a prominent 


All are perfectly hardy and prefer a good loamy soil and an 
open and cool situation. ‘They resent bring parched up in the 
summer, and show only too readily by their poor growth and 
insignificant flower clusters the lack of abundant moisture which 
they must have to be seen in their full majesty. Full exposure 
to the sun is necessary, and although they can be induced to 
live in shady situations they will neither grow nor flower with 


the freedom which is character- 
istic of the plants when placed 
in a sunny but cool and moist 
position. I have emphasised 
the need for abundant moisture, 
but it must be clearly under- 
stood that the plants will not 
succeed in the stagnant moisture 
which is associated with boggy 
ground. <A sweet loamy soil 
which does not dry out during 
spring and summer while the 
plants are in active growth is 
the ideal medium and one that 
is not difficult to provide in 
most gardens. In many cases 
the ordinary soil will be 
moderately heavy and of a 
sufficiently retentive nature to 
suit without further preparation. 

Once planted, they require 
little attention beyond careful 
pruning every year to prevent 
the plants from becoming thin 
and straggly in growth and to 
maintain good quality flowers. 
The late summer and autumn 
flowering species, such as 
S. japonica and its varieties, 
Douglasii, Aitchisoni and 
Lindleyana, are best pruned in 
early spring, about February, 
by thinning out and removing 
all the old and weak shoots 
and shortening the remaining 
branches by a good cutting 
back to induce vigorous new 
flowering wood. With the 
tall-growing S. Aitchisoni and 
Lindleyana the object in pruning 
is to obtain fine flower clusters, 
and the best method of treat- 
ment is to spur back all weak 
wood and reduce the strongest 
previous year’s shoots to about 
half their length. As _ these 
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species are of spreading and vigorous habit 
and gross feeders, they benefit from a top 
dressing of well rotted manure given after 
pruning. In the case of the spring-flowering 
species such as SS. arguta, Thunbergii and 
Veitchii, which flower on the wood made the 
previous year, pruning consists in the drastic 
thinning out of the old and exhausted shceots 
rather than the curtailment of the vigorous 
shoots, which would reduce the quantity 
of blossom in spring. The spirazas respond 
to careful and regular pruning by providing 
quantity as well as quality of biossom, and 
on no account should drastic pruning be 
neglected, otherwise many of them which 
make a succession of sucker growths from the 
base will soon form a dense thicket-like mass 
of shoots which, although admirable in effect 
in the wilder portions of the garden where 
the plants are left to take care of themselves, 
is not to be tolerated in the mixed shrub 
border or even in beds on a lawn where they 
are planted for their festival of blossom. 
The plants of tufted habit can all] be easily 
increased by division or by detaching the 
rooted suckers, while the remainder can be 
raised from unripe cuttings of the growing 
shoots taken in August and placed in a close 
frame with bottom heat, or taken from the 
mature wocd in late September and placed in sand under a 
cloche or bell glass in a sheltered situation outdoors. 

Among the early flowering species that are invaluable for 
their floral display in the spring garden are Spirawa arguta, 
S. Thunbergii and S. prunifolia fl. pl. In a normal season 
S. Thunbergii, which grows about 3ft. or 4ft. high, is 
generally the first to garland its slender arching shoots with 
its clusters of white blossoms, to be closely followed by 
S. prunifolia fl. pl., which is also a most beautiful shrub in 
late April, with its long arching shoots studded with pearly 
white rosettes. It is taller and more handsome in growth than 
S. Thunbergii, and under suitable conditions will reach s5ft. 
or 6ft. in height. Both these species are splendid hardy 
shrubs which are best massed in bold groups, when they 
provide a really striking display in spring ; and S. Thunbergii. 
apart from its beauty in spring, when its graceful growths 
are hidden by a mantle of white blossom, is, like many other 
Japanese shrubs, equally beautiful in autumn, when the leaves 
assume the brilliant tints of rose and crimson, so that it 
demands a situation where its autumn splendour can be 
seen. Although bearing a specific name, S. arguta is really 
a hybrid; but, no matter its rank or parentage, of which 
there is considerable doubt, it is a flowering shrub of the 
highest merit, and probably the best and most reliable of all 
the early flowering spirzas. It seldom fails to clothe its slender 
and twiggy shoots in a profusion of pure white blossoms in 
late April and early May, and, unlike some of the other early 
species, its blossoms seem little affected by late frosts. It is 
most effective when planted by itself in a large colony on a 





THE HANDSOME AND ROBUST SPIRAEA LINDLEYANA, OF GRACEFUL SPREADING HABIT, 


MAKES A MOST DECORATIVE BORDER SHRUB 
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THE DOUBLE FLOWERED FORM OF SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA, AN EXCELLENT AND BEAUTI JL 


HARDY SHRUB. 


lawn and set against a dark background of evergreens, wh °h 
serves to throw up the graceful architecture of its branc cs 
and to emphasise the snowy whiteness of its blossoms; o: is 
equally charming when planted in association with drifts of 
Darwin tulips, in separate colour masses, which are allowed 
to carpet the ground beneath the bushes. Flowering at ‘he 
same time, or a little earlier, is another species, S. mecia 
also known as S. confusa, of more erect growth and carrying 
loose clusters of white flowers at the ends of the shoots. In 
a kindly spring it is a shrub of remarkable beauty when in 
bloom, but its blossoms, unfortunately, are liable to be seared 
and browned by late frosts. 

Of the summer-flowering species, S. japonica, which makes 
an open bush about 4ft. or 5ft. high, carrying feathered flower 
clusters of rosy red which expand in June and continue until 
the autumn, and many of its varieties are most valuable 
shrubs. Several of its forms, such as the dwarf and spreading 
S. Bumalda and the well known Anthony Waterer, are first- 
rate shrubs and worthy of a place in the front line of the 
border for their spreading mats of rich bright carmine crimson 
which appear in early July. S. Douglasi is another July- 
flowering species and quite a handsome shrub when grown in 
the mass, forming a thicket of erect reddish stems which carry at 
their ends dense feathery spikes of rose-coloured flowers. It is a 
fine shrub for planting in a moist and open position in the wood- 
land or by the waterside, where it can be left to look after itself. 
Of similar habit are S. Menziesii and the variable S. salicifolia, a 
handsome shrub when well grown, with blossoms for the most part 
of a whitish pink, but occasionally of a deeper shade. 

For real majesty and elegance of growth 
there are few shrubs to compare with the t«/ler 
spireeas, of which S. Aitchisoni and its © ose 
ally S. Lindleyana, S. discolor or arizfolia and 
S. Veitchii are the best. The first two are 
distinguished by their handsome pin. ate 
leaves and their enormous feathery plu aes 
of white, or creamy white, blossom w_ ich 
drape the shoots in July and August. Althc ‘gh 
there is little to choose between them, S. 
Aitchisoni is, if anything, the more sup. ‘ior 
in its appearance, although S. Lindle ina 
reaches a greater height and is a robust nd 
handsome shrub where conditions ar: to 
its liking. Both are of striking beauty, nd 
to be seen at their best should be ple ‘ed 
in bold colonies in the open. The }\ rth 
American S. discolor is an equally hand: me 
shrub, reaching some roft. or 12ft. ‘gh 
and noted for its elegance and grac of 
habit and its generous display of cr ny 
white plumes in late July. Unlike the « .¢r 
taller species, it is best grown as a spec: ‘en 
plant set in a framework of holly or arb. us, 
which will throw up the beauty of its flo: ‘rs. 
Although probably not so distinguishe 1n 
appearance as S. discolor, the Ch  °se 
S. Veitchii is, nevertheless, a strong-gro ng 
shrub of distinct ornamental value. Itm <es 
a large rounded bush, some 1oft. hig! of 
long, gracefully arching shoots sweepin, to 
the ground, and which are wreathed in ate 
June and July with flat and spreading clus ers 
of pure white blossom which give the app. aI- 
ance of a mantle of snow. It is a good herdy 
shrub which stands exposure well and will 
succeed in an open position, and either «s 4 
specimen or in a group it is remarkably 
effective. G. C. TAYLor. 
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